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PREFACE. 



Much has been already written concerning the 
most important features of Japan by authors of 
recognised high ability ; ^ but I suggest that much 
still remains to be told of the minor lights and 
shades which illustrate the features of the nation 
and country by humbler writers who, like myself, 
have taken the trouble to detail minutue which are 
perhaps below the attention of greater luminaries. 
At all events, the statements contained in this 
book have the advantage of having been recorded 
on the spot, as was the case with English Life in 

^ See next page. 
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Chifuiy and at the time when they were originally 
deduced. Taken down day by day in shorthand, 
I venture to hope that the opinions may possess 
the freshness, sometimes so conducive to accuracy, 
of first impressions ; while the authenticity of the 
facts has been safeguarded by subsequent careful 



revision. 



HENRY KNOLLYS, 

Major Royal Artillery, 



Arthur's Club, 

April, 1887. 



Tliose wlio would obtain a more thorough knowledge of Japan 
than can be gathered from the statements contained in 
this book may with advantage make a selection from 
t/te following list: — 

HISTORY OF JAPAN. By F. O. Adams, formerly Her 
Britannic Majesty's Charg^ d* Affaires at Yedo. 

HANDBOOK OF CENTRAL AND NORTHERN JAPAN. 
By Satow and Hawes. 

JAPAN: ITS HISTORY, TRADITIONS, AND RELIGION. 
By Sir E. Reed. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. By Miss Bird. 

THE LAND OF THE MORNING. By W. G. Dixon. 

TALES OF OLD JAPAN. (Mitford.) 

KEELING'S GUIDE TO JAPAN. 

L'EMPIRE JAPONAIS. (Metchnikoff.) 

JAPAN, NACH REISEN UND STUDIEN. (H. Rein.) 

IL GIAPPONE AL GIORNO D'OGGI. (Savio.) 

H. K. 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. 



Chapter I. 

A TYPHOON. — NAGASAKI AND KOBE. 

Departure from Hong Kong. — Preludes to a Typhoon. — In the 
Heart of a Typhoon. — Nagasaki Harbour. — The Town and 
Townspeople. — "Go bang." — Italian Beauty. — Feast of Lan- 
terns. — The Inland Sea. — Kobe, alias Hiogo. — English Land 
of Goshen. — Japanese Railway. — Tillage and Toy Farms. — 
Osaka. — Japan versus China. — Swinging Cattle. — An Olla 
Podrida Cargo. 

The deadest soul and the least enthusiastic traveller 
must admit that the entrancing beauties of Hong 
Kong harbour can never fade from his memory. 
Few indeed, even amongst those who with blasi in-' 
difference are most determined to admire nothing, 
can fail to be impressed with its unsurpassed loveli- 
ness. And yet, even here, surgit amari aliquid, as 

^ B 
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is testified by that group of six or seven pale, 
attenuated passengers standing on the deck of^ 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Tkibety on a 
certain September morning. Most of them have 
succumbed more or less to a climate -which, dis- 
guise it as you will, is as a spoonful of vile senna 
in a pitcher of clear water. They are about to 
take refuge in health-restoring Japan from fever, 
or dysentery, or liver affection, or all three. They 
have no time to lose, for experience has taught 
them that if they are not quickly carried off from 
the island they will be quickly carried off on 
the island. 

Our departure is marked by some of the charac- 
teristics of the station. The rain is descending in 
tropical torrents, yet the atmosphere is so hot and 
stifling that the result of our taking shelter under 
the huge white awning is that we instantly trickle 
with the perspiration of the torrid zones. Now and 
then, through a rent in the clouds, we catch a 
glimpse — like the sight of a beautiful woman in 
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a passion — of the fair slopes whereon is clustered 
beauteous tropical vegetation ; of that scenery 
which surely could scarcely have been excelled 
in Eden. 

The steam whistle of departure, which to most 
travellers has at some time in their lives been a 
tocsin of sorrow or rejoicing, warns away the hun- 
dreds of coolies swarming around in their sampans 
— fragile native boats — and we thread our way, first 
slowly amidst the crowded shipping of all sorts and 
conditions of nations, and then rapidly through the 
possibly future Thermopylae of Hong Kong,' the 
Lye-moon Pass, into the open sea. Shall we not, 
after panting for months, at last get a puff of co 
ocean breeze } Not yet. We are still in the tropics ; 
the wind still blows hotly from the land across the 
oily still waters ; and in the depth of langour we 
lie, idle and white-coated, on deck, listlessly turning 
over the leaves of a book which may perhaps bear 

* Assuming that the recent scheme for fortifying the island be 
carried into efifect. 
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a title so appropriate to our circumstances — Is Life 
Worth Living"^ 

On the evening of the third day, lo! we are sud- 
denly cheered by a steady cool breeze. Instead of 
tossing about in feverish, half-waking dreams, we 
that night sleep the slumber of the just, and in the 
morning are awakened by a din resembling that which 
would be caused by several bulls in a china shop. 
The crockery and glass are crashing, the furniture and 
boxes are flying about in the wildest confusion, our 

heads and our heels have reversed their normal 
relative positions. Dressing in an acme of haste and 
difficulty, I scramble on deck, where one glance 
reveals our position. ''Typhoon?'*. I shout inter- 
rogatively through the uproar to the captain, who, 
with oil-skins streaming small Niagaras, has taken 
refuge for a moment under the companion hatchway, 
and he nods a grave, silent affirmative. Perhaps 
only those who have been in the China seas will 
fully realise all that the word ''typhoon" conveys. 
This terrible and wonderful phenomenon of nature 
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prevails only in the autumn months of the year, 
according to the local distich — 

" June, too soon ; 
August, you must ; 
September, remember; 
October, all over." 

It starts into existence with capricious suddenness; 
originates no one knows precisely how or where ; rages 
over a shifting circle about forty miles in diameter; 
travels over certain well-defined routes at the habitual 
rate of twenty miles an hour, dealing death and devas- 
tation by sea and by land ; and finally disappears in 
the same unknown, mysterious manner. 

From wherever its existence is first discovered 
telegrams are' instantly despatched to various ports 
indicating its probable course, and the scene which 
ensues at Hong Kong on the receipt of such infor- 
mation is very striking. Scarcely has the signal given 
from the " Peak," the most prominent mountain in 
the island, ceased its re-echoes ere all the shipping 
in the harbour starts into desperate activity. The 
large vessels shift their anchorage into the most 
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sheltered spots ; the medium sized creep as close 
in shore as they dare ; and the myriads of junks 
and sampans bustle as fast as possible on to the 
beach. The houses are barricaded with typhoon 
bars or shutters ; all the windows are closed, no 
matter how stifling the atmosphere. By and by 
the sky becomes darkened, people congregate in 
public places, examine the barometer every half 
hour, and watch for the outbreak of devastation. 
Now you will understand why " typhoon " sounds 
to those on board ship as might sound the word 
''cholera" in a stricken household at Marseilles — 
only our ill-fortune was much greater in having 
thus lighted on its course. 

To attempt any mental occupation would, under 
our circumstances, have been impracticable and mere 
affectation. So, instead, we watch wind and sea 
raging with a ferocity which we are not likely 
ever to witness a second time. Sheltered beneath 
a hatchway, clinging on to a bar, whereby alone I 
am saved being tossed about like a tennis ball, I 
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stare at the masses of water piled around in 
irregular, confused mountains. The waves seem 
lifted up half-way between sea and sky, and from 
their apex the wind, sometimes screaming, some- 
times roaring so as entirely to drown the human 
voice, lifts up lumps of water, hurls them into the 
air, and then whirls them about in driving torrents 
of spray. 

Here comes a mountain towards the ship! Well, 
we can no more ride over it than I could run up 
the perpendicular walls of a house. I am persuaded 
that we must surely be engulfed. The ship rolls 
almost on its side ; I cling fast, and hold my 
breath ; the waters pour over us ; some auxiliary 
waves strike us with a spiteful thump ; she quivers 
in every limb ; the waves sweep over the deck — 
s-w-i-s-h, crash, crack ; but, hurrah ! somehow she 
rights herself, and so far good. But I suppose a 
quarter of an hours repetition of such a trial will 
do for her. 

I am but an ignorant landsman, for half an hour 
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passes and we are still afloat, and really apparently 
not so very much the worse for wear. But hark 
to that crash, increased scuffling of feet, and rapid, 
energetic words of command. The steam steering- 
gear has broken, and we immediately roll helplessly 
in the trough of the sea. Several extra hands 
are quickly stationed at the wheel, to make good 
the steam machinery, and now we are able to realise 
the enormous advantage of being under so skilful 
a seaman as Captain Moodie, one of the most 
trusted and rising of the Peninsular and Oriental's 
employes. Habitually rather taciturn and very 
quiet, though sharply observant, he assumes in this 
time of emergency active detailed command, as the 
master spirit whom the crew eagerly obey and 
whom all implicitly trust. 

Thus far he has been running a race with the pro- 
gress of the typhoon, seeking to scrape past its edge 
But now he sees that the full force of the enemy 
has overtaken him, and that we are no longer on 
the margin but in the heart, and that we are 
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travelling in the same direction. This will never 
do. Keeping his footing with many a struggle on 
deck — a strange weird object, bare-legged, dripping 
with spray and perspiration — he shouts out, " Full 
steam ahead ; four extra men at the wheel," and 
** Hard a port," or whatever the shibboleth corre- 
sponding to the military expression '* Right reverse " 
— ^as anxious a moment as might be experienced in 
guiding a runaway team round a sharp corner. For 
a few critical seconds we are one mixed-up mass 
of waves, foam, and ship ; then we iiave turned our 
backs on the heart of the typhoon, and are flying 
towards its supposed frontier line. 

In about an hours time we have reached a sea 
which, however turbulent absolutely, seems in com- 
parison almost calm. We have been subjected to 
the full force of the typhoon for about two hours, 
an evil two hours we have indeed found them. All 
the passengers have had their previous conscious- 
ness of illness driven thoroughly out of their heads 
for the time being ; most were below in a condition 
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of mingled sea-sickness and dread, and the remaining 
party of three had no alternative but to spend the 
livelong day under the companion, waiting, watching, 
panting. For the hatches were battened down, and 
the waves of heat from the engine-room rendered 
intolerable the public saloon, deprived by the 
emergencies of the storm of the artificial cooling 
of steam punkahs. 

Sometimes, when there is ever so slight a lull, 
we open a crevice of the companion door and gasp 
for fresh air at the crack, like dying fishes in a 
small basin of water. But in an instant the seas 
breaking over pour through the aperture, and, 
to preserve even a semblance of dry clothing, we 
are at last obliged to perch ourselves on boxes 
or casks. 

Well do the mixed crew of Europeans, Chinese, 
Malays, and Manillamen perform their duty. Under 
such a captain there is no scheming or skulking 
below to avoid the perils of sweeping seas or 
crashing timbers. 
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We can only see a few yards ahead of us, so 
dense is the driving vapour. A piteous trifle 
distracts our minds for one moment from the con- 
templation of our own position; an exhausted little 
bird drops on deck, almost buffeted to death by 
the raging wind and waves. 

Our greatest interest is centred on one of 
Pillischer's pocket aneroids, which, notwithstanding 
Its diminutive size, proved its accuracy on this and 
other marked occasions, both in testing weather and 
levels. 

Incessantly is the owner questioned as to its 
behaviour. In the first instance the needle ran 
down as though bewitched ; then it slowed ; now it 
stops ; now, at last, it creeps up, and, figuratively 
speaking, is greeted with cheers. We no longer 
heed what fatigue, bumping, and discomfort is in 
store for us. The neck of the typhoon is broken, 
its subsidence is a mere question of time, and we 
may go to bed with an easy mind. Of course, 
everybody on board has pretended to care not a fig 
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for the recent perils, but their laughter was rather 
forced, and the would-be jokes cracked were beneath 
contempt, while the universal outbreak of hilarity 
when we had passed the crisis was exceedingly 
suspicious. Said the captain, with a sigh of re- 
lief, " I feel as if I had lived a fortnight since 
yesterday." 

Pursuing our voyage with the delightful contrast 
of a brilliant, though not scorching, sun, a clear 
atmosphere, and a rippling breeze, we positively 
dance into the harbour of Nagasaki, or Nangasaki, 
according to the pronunciation of the natives, who 
make ag = ang. We pass by a small but lofty 
perpendicular rock of historical interest, called Pap- 
penberg, from the top of which in earlier days i»2oo 
Christians were hurled down into the sea below ; for 
in former times these very Japanese who, as we shall 
see later on, are now conspicuous for their friendly 
and liberal treatment of foreigners, were among the 
most ferocious and bigoted of nations. 

I cannot but ponder over the temptation to tell 
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lies which besets travellers exploring little known 
localities. One of our patty remarks, " Oh, but 
that savage-looking Tarpeian rock looks far more 
interesting and suitable from whence to hurl martyrs.*' 
No doubt. The only drawback is that it does not 
happen to have been the spot selected. 

Then we espy a sign of their present ostensible 
religion in the shape of a pretty little pagoda 
perclied on a rocky ledge. Winding up the 
S-shaped harbour, we obtain from the head of it a 
bird's-eye view of the large, old, historical town, the 
spot where the thin end of the wedge of European 
civilisation was first thrust in by the Dutch about 
1610. Once more I am taught the truth of the 
adage that no one's experience is of use to anybody 
but himself. Over and over again it had been 
dinned into my ears that the Chinese and Japanese 
differ entirely in all their principal characteristics. 
My obstinate mind tacitly pictured their almost 
absolute identity until the sight of physical facts at 
length brought conviction. 
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The vast expanse of thickly clustering, flat, low- 
roofed houses rises before us ; but unlike the Chinese 
cities, which are jostled heaps of dirty hovels, 
Nagasaki, even at this distance, presents an aspect of 
order, cleanliness, and good taste. We can make out 
numerous broad spaces and regular, wide thorough- 
fares, interspersed with gardens. Pretty hamlets 
and charming little country houses are dotted about 
the slopes which encircle the town. 

The instant we cast anchor we are surrounded 
by native craft of all sorts and sizes, but all charac- 
terised by the most singular spotless whiteness, 
their wood work destitute of paint, and scraped as 
clean as a kitchen table. Many look like large 
match-boxes fresh from the maker's shop. Oars, 
masts, and cordage are equally unsoiled ; the pic- 
turesque sails resemble dainty linen, and the very 
coal barges are cleaner than our pleasure yachts. 
Moreover, the stolid ugliness of Chinese life is here 
changed, as by magic, into lively, amusing pictur- 
esqueness. The coal junks cluster round the Thibet, 
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and I watch the operation, ordinarily so prosaic, of 
replenishing our fuel. Queer undersized mannikins 
briskly fill rows of baskets, each about as big as a 
small flower-basket, and holding a small shovelful. 
These are snatched up by old hags, and passed 
along a double row of bright young girls, who hand 
them rapidly up the gangway ladder, and empty their 
ridiculously tiny contents into the ship's bunkers. 
Lilliputian urchins collect the empty baskets, and 
redistribute them throughout the junks. 

A more lively scene, simple as it is, and coupled 
with energetic, efficient work, it would be difficult to 
imagine. The entire operation is accompanied with 
never-ceasing merriment and cracking of childish 
jokes. A piece of coal is too big for the baskets 
— it is tossed up bodily amidst screams of laughter. 
A girl topples over into the sea — the jest transcends 
all others. She swims like a cork on the surface 
of the warm, clear, blue water, and is dragged out, 
a veritable dripping little Venus, with her single 
strip of cotton clothing clinging closely to her small 
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Let us not imitate the lazy indifference of those 
lack-minds who visit in succession half a dozen 
wondrous new ports in the Far East, and whose 
stagnant curiosity is satisfied by staring over the 
ship's side and evaporating their brains in clouds 
of tobacco. I utilise the time occupied in coaling 
by gathering ideas, however superficial, of the in- 
terior. We jump into a sampan, and the cheery, 
chattering little boatman, standing at the bows, twists 
rather than rows an enormous oar with a motion 
like that of a fish, and quickly wriggles us ashore. 
Ah, compared with the cool surface of the sea, 
waves of glow seem to rise hotly from the grounp, 
and how quickly creep over us once more the 
sensations of langour and debility. But these dis- 
comforts are rapidly chased away, at all events for 
a time, by the novelty and charm of all around. 
" Yinricky-pshaw, master ? " shout half a dozen com- 
petitors for employment, rushing up with carriage- 
chairs, called " Yinrickshaws ** in China, with high 
wheels, light springs, and drawn by men. Neither 
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hirer nor hired can speak one sentence of each 
other's language, but by dint of signs on my part, 
and the usual peals of laughter on his, it is 
understood that I am to be trotted through the 
principal localities. 

Then I am whisked about by one of these shock- 
headed human ponies. He is shoeless, hatless, and, 
in fact, dressless, save for a few inches of girdle 
behind. He is little more than five feet high, but 
he bowls me along at a sustained speed which 
makes me gape with amazement. First through 
the small European quarter, a few scattered but 
substantially built houses on the quay. In addition 
there are a few private villas scattered about the 
adjacent slopes. In early days the Dutch were the 
sole European residents admitted into the country, 
and this privilege was only accorded on the condition 
of the observance of many humiliating ceremonies, 
such as trampling once a year on the cross, and 
of their restriction to the small adjacent peninsula, 
connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
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In these latitudes, indeed, we find numerous traces 
of Dutch enterprise, industry, and perseverance, which 
have now dwindled into nothingness. In the Corea, 
for instance, are remains of their buildings and 
bridges, but the works have long since been- 
demolished, though the masonry is still utilised for 
other constructions. 

At Nagasaki, Holland is now represented by two 
families only, its trade and influence having long 
since passed into other hands, chiefly English. On 
I rattle through the main streets of the native city, 
which form so striking a contrast with recent ex 
perience in China — broad, clean, well paved, lined 
with shops, poor, it is true, and displaying th 
most trumpery wares, without glass and chimneys, 
and slight as cardboard, but not, as in Canton and 
Hankow, tottering to their fall. And here I actually 
see several pillar-posts, minutiae of civilisation where- 
in Nagasaki has galloped hard after England. 
The tenements are the very pink of tidiness, and 
are free from the abominations of filth, foul drainage, 

c 2 
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and fouler sights. The street population, like the 
water population, are in the majority of cases vir- 
tually clothesless, though the well-to-do wear slight, 
flowing, graceful, national robes. 

Their type of features differs greatly from the 
Mongolian, and if not attractive is not, at all events, 
repulsive. Unlike the Chinese, they have no ugly 
pigtails, no ugly barking voices, no scowls or howls 
for the *' foreign devils." Bubbling over with 
merriment, they regard us with inquisitive, though 
not unfriendly, eyes. In truth, they are a strange 
little folk! Our first impression is that here surely 
we have reached the Ultima Thule, and are brought 
face to face with some abnormal race of grown-up 
children, as far apart from ourselves as birds 
differ from quadrupeds. Yet no doubt the general 
impression is very pleasing and amusing. 

I enter a shop, and am expected to take off my 
boots, so as to save the spotless flooring, and still 
more spotless matting, with which it is covered, 
and I patter about in a pair of straw slippers, 
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several of which are always placed at the threshold 
for the purpose. The attendant receives me with 
a series of bows so low and so frequent, that, but 
for his gravity, I should suppose him to be poking 
fun at me. 

I pass from one toy-looking room to another, all 
as clean as dinner-plates. The lintels are so low 
in comparison with my five-feet-ten height — a 
giant stature among these pigmies — that I inces- 
santly bang my head against them, whereat the 
entire household shakes with suppressed mirth. 
And then our chaffering — ^always an odious task to 
an Englishman, but which here is as much a matter 
of course as a mere inquiry as to the price. We 
get on tolerably by means of broken English — 
not the barbarous " pidgin,*' which is as little 
known in Japan as German or Spanish, another 
striking instance of their resolution to discard the 
fashions of their neighbours — and how remarkably 
musical sound their tones in contrast to the ugly 
Chinese cackle. '^ Would I like to see some funny 
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pictures ? " But these *' funny pictures/* which are 
so innocently displayed, and which I turn over 
with such unsuspecting carelessness, are of such 
outrageous indecency that I am completely floored. 
Whereupon the shopman remarks, '* You do not 
like them ? Oh, I am so sorry ! " in the sweetest, 
most silvery of accents. 

Next, ascending a rather imposing flight of stone 
steps, I reach the wooden temple of Osna. More 
taking off" of shoes and investigation, but only 
remarkable for its foolish heathendom, and for its 
"pernickety" cleanliness, in such strange contrast 
to the filthy surroundings of the most gorgeous 
Buddhist shrines at Foochow and Canton. 

Close at hand is a collection of graves with upright 
stone memorials, jostled together in numbers, which 
would have been impracticable but for the custom 
of arranging them in this peculiar position. Then 
there is a bronze figure of an equine abortion, 
dropped from heaven, according to a legend which 
was repeated to me with a contemptuous incredulity 
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scarcely surpassed by my own. Still, in spite of all 
these ugly follies, the spot was beautiful by reason 
of the splendid groves of fir which surround it 

At a little distance is a summer-house-looking 
little building, with shrubs and flowers, where a 
constantly circulating crowd is streaming in, and 
whence issues much gleeful talk. This is one of the 
Nagasaki tea-houses — not as the term might imply 

■ 

a local Rosherville, but a public-house, minus the 
beer and the swearing. Parties of three and four 
are squatting cross-legged on mats, absorbed as 
deeply as Monaco players in the national game of 
"go-bang" which bears some affinity to draughts, 
and which a few years ago had an ephemeral 
popularity in England. No money is staked, for 
it is considered that a game of so much skill 
would, like our chess, be desecrated by gambling. 
I must own I think the skill involved exceedingly 
elementary. 

I feel bound to mention a fact creditable to the 
community, that the majority of the company being 
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above the coolie class, are not quite naked ; a 
light gay pattern flowing robe, like a fancy dressing 
gown, constitutes their complete costume, hatless, 
and wisp-like straw slippers-r— not one stitch of 
underclothing ; but after all, that surely is a matter 
for the decision of each individual wearer. 

Most pleasingly noticeable of all to a newcomer 
is that form of features which shows with how in- 
finitesimally slight modification the Japanese coun- 
tenance, which in its normal type bears some 
affinity to a small dairymaid's prettiness, may 
assume an aspect of extreme beauty. I pick out 
one girl haphazard. Were her national face ever 
so little elongated, sharp edge of eyelids toned 
down, nostrils slightly pinched together, we should 
have before us a lovely specimen of classical Italian 
beauty with gracefully flowing dark tresses, and a 
pensive intellectual expression which must arrest 
the most unimpressionable, that he may pause 
to gaze. 

The hosts bustle about with teapots and cups 
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literally not one whit bigger than doll's house 
utensils, and we are plied with an infusion re- 
markably like cowslip tea and quite as nasty, and 
with Japanese sweetmeats. Such food at 3 p.m. is 
a little more than an English stomach can bear. 
Then I suddenly observe that my youthful atten- 
dant's teeth are as black as coals, and that she 
has no eyebrows. These are tokens that she is 
married, and the enforcement of thus staining and 
shaving is a remarkably wise one. It makes an 
otherwise pretty girl ghastly ugly and is an 
admirable safeguard of respectability. Were we to 
adopt the practice in England I think we might 
pension off altogether Mr. Justice Butt. 

On this particular day, September 4th, both the 
main- and the by-streets are cumbered with models 
of straw ships in honour of the religious ** Feast 
of Lanterns.*' At midnight they will be launched 
in the harbour, full of rice and other provisions 
for the use of the spirits of mariners who have 
perished by shipwreck. The boats on being pushed 
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off are set in a blaze, and the reflection over the 
waters in the midnight darkness of these gradually 
kindling, gradually expiring mementoes to the dead 
produces a singularly striking effect. 

I am on board ship again now — driven prematurely 
back by that constant plague of travellers in the 
Far East, the fear lest the steamer should set sail 
without us — my mind not as yet sufficiently spongy 
to have sucked up all the wonders and laughable 
novelties of this new world, seen by comparatively 
few of my countrymen, and narrated by fewer still — 
not because the spectator has failed to be wonder- 
stricken, but because as a rule he allows his first 
impressions to remain unrecorded. Afterwards, by 
degrees, custom so entirely wears off the edge of 
amazement, that he either entirely forgets their exist- 
ence, or else he attributes to himself a **griffin*s" 
greenness in having ever been impressed. Hence 
let me submit to you, reader, that if these pages 
possess any interest whatever, it is due to my 
practice of writing down in shorthand, as far as 
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possible on the spot, whatever strikes me as new 
and noticeable.^ 

It is past 10 P.M. The passengers have forsaken 
the glowing, gloomy, low saloon in favour of the 
deck, whence they see unfolded a fresh scene of 
mingled beauty and romantic strangeness. Warm 
and soft, clear and calm is the atmosphere ; the moon 
and stars are shining brightly, and the shadowy forms 
of many giant ships repose on the sparkling waves. 
The dim form of the unlighted town is seen in out- 
line ; the quietude of nature is so intense that the 
loiterers on deck involuntarily speak almost in 
whispers. It is suddenly broken by a passenger, 
playing on a piano, placed under an awning, one of 
those modern harmonies so stigmatised by critics of 
music and so dear to lovers of music, despite that 
its soft tones merely represent the cadence of a waltz. 

In an instant the spell of silence and inanimation 
seems broken, for by a singular coincidence there 
suddenly appear some scattered dancing lights among 

^ See the Preface; but a preface is seldom read. 
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the hill-side hamlets, such as we watch on Dee-side 
on All Hallows' e'en. They rapidly increase, the 
city quickly and vividly responds, it glows, it glares 
— it is the Japanese Feast of Lanterns, which has 
begun its ceremonial observance. Then the sounds 
of hum and bustle reach us over the harbour; from 
various directions rockets shoot up their fiery course, 
scattering stars of coloured beauty ; then a subsi- 
dence, a lull, and a hush. "Were such things here 
as we do speak about ? Or have we eaten on the 
insane root, that takes the reason prisoner ? " and 
as if to awaken us out of our trance, the ship's boilers 
begin to fume, we cast loose our moorings, the screw 
revolves, and we steam swiftly away from the scene 
of our enchantment, Nagasaki harbour. 

Next morning we enter that far-famed, land-locked 
expanse of waters called the Inland Sea, which runs 
for about 220 miles between the main island of 
Nippon, sometimes called Hondo, and Kiushiu and 
Shikoku. Here I must explain that these three 
islands, together with the fourth, Yeso, comprise the 
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territory known to Europeans as Japan — a term, 
however, which is totally unknown in the native 
vocabulary. Its origin is stated to have been the 
pronunciation adopted by the Chinese, who, in their 
inability to master certain sounds, transformed " Nip- 
pon" into "Japan/* 

Its great beauty is enhanced by its unusual and 
ever-changing nature. At one time we thread nume- 
rous narrow channels, and skirt numerous pretty islets 
with opposite shores not further apart than the banks 
of the Thames at London Bridge ; at other times we 
merge into the open, twenty miles broad. One channel, 
that of Kurishima, is almost a whirlpool, and in many 
places the swirling current twists the huge P. and O. 
ship about as though it were a piece of pith. Else- 
where the picturesque native boats are dotted over 
the calm waters, the boldly uprising shores are a 
mass of green, fertile loveliness, along which we can 
discern those signposts of civilisation, the telegraph 
poles — unknown throughout China, except for a few 
insignificant lengths. 
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The entire country is agricultural, destitute of 
wood, and interspersed with primitive Swiss chalet- 
like villages, one of which, Simonoseki, was in 1864 

the scene of an unjustifiable bombardment by the 

* 

English, French, Americans, and Dutch, whereby 

it was first sought to prove to the Japanese the 
advantages of intercourse with civilised nations. 
Strangely, quickly, in truth, have they learned their 
lesson, since within a period of twenty years they 
have acquired such a fanatic predilection for that 
which is foreign that they now invest with ideal per- 
fection all which so short a time ago they invested 
with devilish attributes. 

They have opened to the world the five ports of 
Nagasaki, Yokohama, Kobe. Hakodate, and Niigata; 
Europeans have little difficulty in obtaining permis- 
sion to roam over the whole of the country, and 
indeed there is no doubt that even the existing 
restrictions herein would be taken off were it not 
for their angry irritation concerning what is called the 
ex-territorial provisions, whereby European criminals 
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are held to be outside Japanese law, and are tried 
by their own consuls.^ 

Here we are at Hiogo, quite unlike Nagasaki, 
but not less amusing. From its beautiful clear open 
harbour we have a bird's-eye view of the large native 
town, containing about 30,000 inhabitants, and of 
the small adjacent quarter called Kobe — the generic 
designation of the port — bearing about it some traits 
of English aspect, due probably to that strip of marine 
parade called the ** Bund,*' with its background built 
over with lofty warehouses and stores and luxurious 
Anglo- Japanese dwellings. Those who have not yet 
visited a settlement in one of the treaty ports in 
China will be exceedingly interested in this very 
fairly typical specimen. 

Once more in that representative of the gondola 
of Venice or the hansom cab of London, the Japanese 
rickshaw, we bowl rapidly along, up hill and down 
hill, lengthwise and breadthwise, through the settle- 

' Since the above was written many of the passport difficulties 
have been removed. 
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ment, in systematic exploration. It really resembles 
a realisation of those London illustrated advertise- 
ments representing a set of desirable mansions in a 
populous, well-built neighbourhood, but minus the 
vulgar cockneydom and plus the charms of semi- 
tropical sky, foliage, and native surroundings. The 
lawn along the sea-beach has been so mown and 
rolled as to approach that perfection of green soft- 
ness. English turf. The streets are broad, well 
paved, swept, and lighted with gas — an unknown 
blessing throughout the native jurisdiction both of 
China and Japan. The luxurious-looking houses are 
excelled by the stately-looking stores, few indeed 
in number, but containing every requirement and 
comfort of European civilisation. 

Here is a church, here a chapel, here a temperance 
hall, and here a club — an invariable and admirably- 
ordered institution, which never fails to start into 
existence wherever an English community takes 
root. Cr6quet and lawn tennis grounds show that 
even here our countrymen cling to athletic pursuits. 
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English children — not, as elsewhere in the Far East, 
mere faded flowers — and English invalids are picking 
up that glow of health which they had lost at Hong 
Kong or Canton. 

This land of Goshen, an English settlement and 
Bund — from the Hindoo word bunder — has several 
representatives in China, but is the only instance 

of its sort in Japan.^ Its community, consisting of 
about ICG Europeans, is governed by a municipal 
council composed of a president and members. It 

raises its own taxes, provides for its own police, 
paving and lighting, and administers its own law 

and internal government. It is, in fact, an imperium 
in itnperio in its most elementary form, careful not 
to encroach on the laws of the country in which it 
exists, and treated by that country with forbearance 
and respect. Elsewhere, such a condition of affairs 
would be impracticable ; in these strange antipodes it 
is the arrangement which is least open to objection. 

^ Yokohama is not a concession, and in the technical sense is 
scarcely even a "settlement." 

D 
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I learn that the Thibet will tarry at Kobe for 
the day, and that consequently I have just time to 
explore Ozaka, the third town in importance in 
Japan, and about eighteen miles distant. A rick- 
shaw dashes off with me to the station, and I have 
the pleasurable sensation of returning to civilisation, 
of once more hearing the whistle of the locomotive 
and of being nervous lest I should miss the train. 

Train! It is generally supposed that the con- 
struction of railways had been met with the most 
pigheaded and successful opposition by the Chinese ? 
This is true, but that fact would be quite sufficient 
to induce Japan to regard them favourably. The 
station is a duplicate of a French one with the 
addition of a little more fuss. There is the same 
wilful dawdling on the part of the ticket issuer ; the 
same absence of practically useful porters ; the same 

hounding into the waiting-room, driving through 
barriers, thrusting the huddled crowd into closely 
packed carriages, and everlasting orders to show 
tickets ; the same business of pleasure, and doubtless 
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there is the same arrogant ''En voiture, messieurs I'' 
to the Japanese travellers, but towards Europeans 
there is a never failing civility. 

The Japanese have taken the French system of 
railway administration as their model, and have 
imitated it to a ** T " with all its tyrannical defects. 
But never has the truth of the aphorism naturam 
furcA expellas^ /amen usque recurret been more 
vividly illustrated. The English are the railway 
engineers of the world. By them the line was con- 
structed, and the workmen have left ineradicable 
traces of handiwork behind them. All the carriages 
are marked '' ist," '* 2nd/' or '* 3rd " class; all the 
gradients, mile posts, and the whole dictionary of 
railway etymology — actually extending to the mark- 
ings on the tickets — are indicated in English, with 
Japanese translations side by side. 

Up comes the train, down go the barriers which 
have penned in the travellers, and out they rush, gaily 
dressed, childishly gleeful at the prospect of a journey, 
and as usual laughing heartily at nothing in particular. 

D 2 
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Then there suddenly arises a clatter as of a thousand 
simultaneous castanets. Most of the passengers wear 
Mother Gamp-like wooden clogs, and the effect of 
their clacking against the platform is most absurd. 
All the natives are packed into second or third class 
carriages as closely as herrings in a barrel. No 
European here dreams of travelling otherwise than by 
first class, but to-day there happen to be no places 
left free in the few compartments of this nature. 
Never mind, we jump into a second class. 

Here, however, our action is arrested. According 
to the French letter of the law we may only travel in 
the nature of carriage corresponding to our ticket, and 
the whole traffic is suspended until another first class 
carriage has been rolled out of a reserve shed and 
hooked on. The narrow permanent way, about three 
feet six inches in width, is of European excellence, 
and runs from time to time under, instead of over, 
the river beds, an ingenious and practicable expedient, 
inasmuch as during the greater part of the year their 
courses are dry. Viaducts and bridges are handsome, 
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gradients and curves correct, and signalling arrange- 
ments efficient. The numerous roadside stations are 
delightfully neat little buildings, whereat wait never- 
failing wooden-pattened crowds. Then the charm of 
the novelty, irrespective of the innate beauty of the 
country through which we slowly yet so smoothly 
glide, is great. 

On one side is a range of mountains — rugged, 
picturesque, infertile; extending with its congeners 
over so large an area of Japan as to leave only one- 
sixth of the total available for cultivation. At their 
feet is spread a vast expanse of plain, rice fields — 
pretty enough ere the crop has been cut and the 
secret revealed that it has been standing up to its 
knees in muddy puddles — barley, millet, maize, and 
cotton, flecked all over with snowy white pods which 
all the old women in the district are collecting in 
baskets ; little patches of tea plantations, disappoint- 
ingly commonplace looking. 

Nestled in clumps of trees are toy villages, toy 
cottages, and here and there tiny toy farmsteads 
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with the queerest turned-up fancy roofs, but looking 
rather forlorn in their absence of horses and cattle, 
pigs and sheep. Almost the only animated beings 
are a few women and chickens, and the usual 
rabbit-warren multiplicity of children. I strongly 
suspect that female farm labourers are predominant. 
These Japanese, witl> all their likeable externals, 
have not a tithe of the astonishing industry of the 
Chinese. I can discover no agricultural implements 
whatever. All the cultivation is spade husbandry, 
and the non-existence of flocks and herds corresponds 
to a similar entire absence of root crops and of 
pasture. Neither is a single hedge or fence visible, 
and the allotment of each crop is of as small 
dimensions as in France. 

Here we are at Ozaka station, the Japanese 
Waterloo station, only instead of lines of hansoms 
there are rows of hundreds of rickshaws — clean, 
gaily painted, with the naked owners keen and 
clamorous for hire. Five Englishmen charter five 
vehicles, and each is bowled along at a break-neck 
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speed in different directions according to the 
business in hand. 

I am intent on a careful examination of the 
arsenal, but on the way I hastily note down some 
of the general features of the town, which, in 
common with Kioto and Tokio, bears the prefix 
** Foo," indicating " chief." This large, populous 
city is in some respects a parallel to Birmingham, 
with its engineering manufactures and its rapid 
growth of numbers and sudden start into import- 
ance, thronged streets, busy commerce, comparatively 
substantial buildings, and clean, well-paved, wide 
thoroughfares. 

Several large spaces are prettily laid out with 
gardens, bearing a faint resemblance to our public 
squares, and the general aspect of which is much 
set off by the broad but shallow river Yodo-gawa 
running through the midst, spanned by numerous 
light, picturesque wooden bridges. Scarcely a horse, 
cart, or carriage is to be seen, all transport being 
by man power. 
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I search in vain for any European face. Only 
wayfarers like myself are ever seen here, and 
accordingly I am regarded with curiosity, in which, 
however, incivility has no share. 

The superintendent of the arsenal receives me in 
my capacity of an English artillery major with eager 
civility, and pending my visit to the various work- 
shops I am entertained — according to the custom 
of the country, never to be infringed however great 

one's fever of haste — with cakes, tea, cigars, vacuous 
small-talk, and low bows, so incessantly and cause- 
lessly reiterated, that I should have had some 
difficulty in preserving my gravity had a companion 
been with me to enjoy the joke. 

My three entertainers are officers, two of whom, 
having passed three years in Europe, can speak 
French or German, but not a word of English. I 
soon become aware that the favourite theme on 
which they can talk with genuine interest is the 
war between China and France, and that I can 
afford them immeasurable delight by an adverse 
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criticism — which, by the way, is perfectly 
sincere — of Chinese soldiery. I describe the 
childish fortifications of Amoy, the inefficient drill 
at Shanghai, the beneath-contempt powder factory 
at Kiangnan. 

I speak of Sir Hope Grant's expedition to Pekin 

in i860, and of a French captains account of 

pusillanimity displayed during the bombardment of 

Foochow in the French war of 1884, where, on the 

approach of a French vessel, the crew of a Chinese 

ship simultaneously dived into the sea like frightened 

ducks. All is translated, sentence by sentence, into 

Japanese, chuckled over with the everlasting national 

interjection, '' Haye^' and accompanied with grins 

of satisfaction. There is no doubt that what the 

Irish revolutionists are to law-abiding Englishmen, 

and what Prussian despoilers are to French despoiled, 

that — as regards innate animosity — are the Chinese 

to the Japanese. 

Having aroused in my entertainers a community 
of cordiality by a community of censure, I am 
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permitted to examine in thorough detail Ozaka 
Arsenal — a by no means inapt representation of a 
Japanese Woolwich' — after which I betake myself 
to the one foreign hotel, or rather tea-house, in the 
town, "Jutei's." We shall learn by and by that 
in the ordinary native houses we can only procure 
native food — that is to say, food uneatable to 
Europeans not in an actual state of starvation. 
Here, though we must take off our boots and 
shuffle about in slippers, and knock our heads 
against the low lintels, and sit in a room whereof 
the walls are paper, and clap our hands to summon 
a servant, yet we get an admirable and elaborate 
French dinner for about four shillings a head. 

As I am rowing to rigoin the Thibet in Kobe 
harbour, I am astonished by the sight of what 
appears to me one small black goat after another 
swinging mid-air between the ship's side and the 
water, but on closer approach they prove to be Kobe 

^ For some further details respecting llic arsenal itself see 
p. 266. 
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oxen, the sole tolerable beef in these latitudes, and 
in process of shipment for Yokohama. If you have 
ever seen a single horse or bullock embarked at 
an English port, you will remember what an amount 
of men, of ropes and tackle, of hauling, shouting and 
fussing attend the operation. Here it seems as 
easy as driving a flock of sheep into a fold. Barges 
containing rows of oxen sufficiently closely wedged 
to render kicking impossible, are brought alongside ; 
sacking slings are dexterously passed under the 
stomach of each in succession ; the steam winch is 
set in rapid motion ; the hoisting tackle is lowered, 
and the hook is slipped into the slings. Round 
whirls the winch again ; the astonished animal, be- 
fore he knows where he is, or has time to resist, 
is raised into mid-air over the ship's sides, lowered 
again a few feet on to the deck, cast loose ere he 
can flounder, and led away to his tethering bolts as 
quietly as to a stall. 

I saw a hundred bullocks thus shipped in an 
average time of one minute each with perfect ease, 
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and without the exercise of the smallest cruelty. 
Only I appeal, in the name of humanity, to the 
directors of the P. and O. Company for the same 
humane consideration on board. Sometimes for forty- 
eight hours the poor brutes are fastened up, it may 
be in a storm-tossed vessel, in these sultry latitudes 
without a wisp of hay or a drop of water — not 
through cruelty, scarcely through carelessness — for 
the humane captain of the Thibet told me how 
energetically but fruitlessly he had struggled against 
routine and against the prejudices of the Japanese 
drovers, who opposed any alleviation of the above 
sufferings on the ground that this deprivation of food 
and water improved the quality of the meat. 

Here, indeed, is an illustration of the evil of that 
paralysing principle, that what is everybody's business 
is nobody's business.^ 

^ I cannot forbear from the pleasure of adding that on my return 
to England I represented the matter to the P. and O. Steam 
Navigation Company, and that the general manager, with warm 
benevolence and pleasing civility, took such steps as will relieve 
annually some thousands of animals from unnecessary torture. 
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I now watch that lively and characteristic operation, 
the shipment of cargo in an eastern port. Scarcely 
has the ship cast anchor when we discern four or 
five, or more, large white flat-bottomed junks low in 
the water, up to their very gunwales with their heavy 
freights, wriggling towards us with all the might 
and main of men screwing huge oars at the stern. 
They are moored alongside of us, and in an instant 
dozens of hitherto unsuspected coolies start into sight 

and naked activity, the steam hoisting apparatus is 
set in motion, and there ensues a busy operation 
just like that of ants rushing to and fro over a 
spoonful of sand. 

Very striking and attractive are the contrasts of 
colour represented by the strips of brilliant lilac 
cummerbund round the coolies' bodies ; the scarlet 
handkerchiefs twisted round their temples ; their in- 
tensely black, shock heads of hair ; their shiny 
bronzed hides ; the throngs of white boats ; the 
single huge black ship, and the deep azure of 
the sky and sea. 
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Chattering, joking, laughing, the coolies spring 
about, with great dexterity applying themselves to 
the routine machinery for dragging out, passing 
along, making fast, raising, casting loose, and stowing 
away the various goods. In one boat they will 
drag out with their large hand-hooks, from dark 
recesses, bale after bale of sugar, the outside matting 
of which is clean and pretty enough for verandah 
carpeting, while the inside perfume, escaping through 
numerous interstices, renders the atmosphere as fra- 
grant as an English flower garden in summer. Here 
are bales of cotton, silk, or rice ; here chests of tea, 
camphor, or shellac ; and here, that most troublesome 
of all cargoes, copper ore. Every single package, 
as it is pitched into the hold, is checked by freight 
officers, and carefully registered. 

Notwithstanding all the coolie chattering, there is 
not one moment's loss of time ; implicit and instant 
obedience of directions, no taking time to breathe, 
to spit on the hands, to look around and gape, as 
with English labourers. The ship s hour for sailing 
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is at hand, and the activity grows still more busy. 
The last package is swung into the hold ; coolies 
hop like kangaroos on board their own lighters, which 
are cast loose at the first blast of the ship's whistle ; 
the screw revolves ; we dodge amongst the various 
craft in Kobe harbour, and resume our voyage to 
Yokohama. 



CHAPTER II. 

A JAPANESE MOUNTAIN HAMLET — YOKOHAMA — 

MIYANOSHITA. 

Yokohama Custom House. — Cats and Opium. — Rickshaw Pullers. — 
Gardens and Public Institutions. — Reviving Influences of 
Climate. — English Population. — Earthquake. — Vexations of 
Passports. — Country Roads. — Scenery. — Village Costumes. — 
Nakedness. — Straw Horse Shoes. — Public Vehicles. — Aspect of 
Villages. — Japanese at Home. — Babies and Baby Nurses — A 
Travelling Box. — " A Teacher of Jesus." — Scotland in Japan. — 
Peasants and their Dwellings. — Native Damsels. — An* Inland 
Typhoon. — Lake Hakone. — Fuji-san. — Incessant Bowing. — 
Traits of Honesty. 

A DECAYING English settlement in the Far East is 
almost unknown. Our countrymen always seem 
more or less to settle down, to take root, and to 
thrive, in strong contradistinction to the representa- 
tives of other nations, whose attempts at colonisation 
are always more or less failures. The thoughts of 
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these latter are ever reverting to the possibility of 
quitting for good and all their new home, and to 
getting back to their native country. 

Yokohama, therefore, although it contains so large 
a proportion of Englishmen, is almost' a lusus 
naturae in its tendency to decadence, which to a 
great extent is due to the '* nagging" propensity of 
the numerous European representatives to exercise 
their would-be paternal, but jealous, jurisdiction and 
to their unwise interference with the course of events 
which would develop prosperously if left alone. At 
all events, to use American phraseology, '*it is a 
place with its bottom fallen out." Not only is trade 
there dull and decreasing, and its population be- 
coming smaller, but there is about it a dead-alive, 
stagnant, care-for-nothing spirit, which is so sure a 
portent of decay. 

Yokohama seen from the rough roadstead of 
Tokio Bay — for there is no harbour — is a long, 
narrow strip of a very substantially built European 
town, flanked on one side with a beautiful and bold 
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bluff whereon are scattered numerous English villas; 
in the rear is a large area of native town, clean and 
well constructed as usual, while the whole is encircled 
with gently sloping heights. 

On landing we find that the Japanese custom-house 
inspection is a mere farce as far as the English are 
concerned, the main object of the officials being to 
frustrate the constant efforts of the Chinese to intro- 
duce even a walnut-sized piece of opium into the 
country. This prohibition, so rigidly and inces- 
santly enforced, is successful. The Chinese here 
must dispense with a luxury which their want of 
moderation has converted into a vice, and the 
aborigines, naturally so temperate, do not compensate 
themselves to any material extent by drinking. 

Notwithstanding, however, what I may call a skin- 
searching investigation on the part of the Japanese 
officials, the Chinese still manage to introduce into 
the country from time to time minute quantities of 
their beloved bane, in effecting which their clever 
national trickiness is often illustrated. 
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An American, having business with the Chinese 
imperial custom house, told me that on one occasion 
at Canton, a Chinaman landed with a cage containing 
two fine European cats. There was nothing what- 
ever to excite suspicion in this, such animals being 
much in request in China, had it not been that while 
one of the creatures was contentedly purring and 
moving about, its fellow, the very ditto in size, colour, 
and appearance, was apparently sunk in a profound 
sleep, undisturbed by any movement. The custom 
house officer shouted, ** Stop a minute, coolie. Let 
me stroke pussy." Pussy was revealed stuffed most 
artistically up to her very eyelids with opium. 

The costliness and portability of the drug, together 
with the high tax imposed on its import, would have 
made the venture a thoroughly remunerative one had 
it met with the success which its ingenuity would 
have led one to expect. 

Here is the Grand Hotel, the cooking of which 
is reputed absolutely the best of all similar estab- 
lishments in the Far East, while the administration 
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is such as might be expected from the virtual 
absence of competition. 

I must admit that neither my first nor my last 
impressions of the town were pleasing. True, the 
storehouses, the business offices, and three or four 
public buildings were magnificent ; the shops, both 
European and native, were excellent, and contained 
supplies of a curiously comprehensive nature ; the 
lighting, paving, cleanliness, and good order of the 
streets were admirable ; the civility of the officials, 
native and foreign, extreme ; for through the jealous 
muddling of the various nationalities, the formation of 
a European municipality had been postponed, until at 
last the Japanese Government had refused to assent to 
its establishment. Yet the place was gloomy, spirit- 
less, and depressing ; the streets lacked wayfarers, 
the wharves lacked cargo boats, the shops customers, 
and the hongs that eager aspect of prosperity so 
characteristic of flourishing Hong Kong and daily 
increasing Shanghai. 

I resolve to get out of it as soon as I can, 
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but first take note of the much that is singular in 
this the most remote of all civilised European 
settlements. The plague of rickshaws here is almost 
as bad as the plague of beggars in Spain ; the supply 
is most unquestionably in excess of the demand, 
for a Japanese coolie can easily live on ten sen, 
\\d., a day, and this represents a single fare. 
There th^y stand, in every available corner, in 
rows, sometimes of twenty or thirty. Far off they 
descry our approach, and in succession rush forward 
for hire, number twenty not in the least disheartened 
by the rejection of his nineteen predecessors ; on 
the contrary, he quits the rank with his vehicle and 
dogs our footsteps. 

Goaded out of all patience we angrily expostulate, 
and thunder out our firm determination to walk. 
He quite understands ; he is not the least dis- 
appointed or sullen, but nods acquiescence with a 
grin, and replies, **Allri, bymby plaps" (all right, 
by and by, perhaps) and continues to dog us for 
another quarter of an hour. After some experience 
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I find that the bargee row, in which elsewhere 
the irritable Englishman is almost invariably in- 
volved, is quite out of the question here. The 
Japanese will not be one of the two required to 
make a quarrel. The more you storm, the more 
he laughs ; the more you Billingsgate, the more he 
splits his sides at the joke ; until at last you cannot 
restrain laughing likewise, for company's sake. 

The post and telegraph offices, administered by 
the native Government, are models of regularity 
and efficiency, such as we never dreamed of even 
in England thirty years ago ; whereas in neigh- 
bouring China the telegraph has no existence 
except for a few inconsiderable lengths, and though 
there is ostensibly a public post office, it is so 
tedious and uncertain in its action that to attempt 
to transmit a missive from Canton to Pekin through 
Chinese sources would be equivalent to posting it 
in Aldgate pump. 

It is true that few or none of the higher Japanese 
officials know a word of English, but there is 
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always an employ^ at hand to interpret. This pre- 
valence of our language is a strikingly significant 
fact. We read of German organisation and of 
French conquests, and are taunted with our sub- 
missive concessions in order to avoid war, and yet 
in every nook, settlement, and colony where the 
white man has trodden, for one sentence of French 
or German we hear twenty of Anglo-Saxon, while 
English prosperity and influence is proved indis- 
putably prominent by this same prevalence of our 
tongue. 

The following is a list of the number of foreigners 
resident in Yokohama, according to recent English 
consular reports : 

British 618 

Americans from United States 255 

German 160 

French 122 

Russian 43 

Portuguese 42 

Other Europeans 126 

Chinese 2»iSS 

The native population is about 68,000, and they 
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live in the greatest harmony with these cosmo- 
politan tribes, who on the other hand are somewhat 
given to bicker among themselves, owing to consular 
jealousies. There can be no doubt that the Japanese 
bestow by far the greatest share of friendliness and 
deference on our own countrymen, whom in many 
respects they seek to imitate, and with whose vagaries 
at the same time they are greatly perplexed. For 
instance, they assemble in great crowds to witness 
our cricket matches, but their sensations of marvel 
and bewilderment at so incomprehensible an occu- 
pation are unmistakable. Similarly at the rowing 
and yachting regatta : they are delighted at the gay 
insignia, at the music, the shouting, and the noise, 
but they can no more enter into the fun of the holiday 
than could an Englishman enter into the spirit of 
one of their temple festivals. 

At Yokohama, as in other remote eastern settle- 
ments, one of the first impulses of the English com- 
munity has been to institute home residences altogether 
and distinctly apart from business resorts. We cross a 
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small river which sharply defines the territories sacred 
to each, and, ascending a steep hill, find ourselves 
on ** The Bluff," once the camping-ground of the 
small British detachment which about seventeen years 
ago was here stationed to enforce the rights and to 
protect the persons of our countrymen. Now it is 
dotted over with innumerable pretty villas. Here 
too is the lovely public garden, and in this genial 
climate and soil it is only necessary to trace out the 
beds, to plant a few twigs, and to scratch the surface 
of the ground, when, lo ! a little paradise blossoms 
into existence. The mean annual temperature is 
about 57** Fahr., average summer heat 75^ winter 

temperature 38°. Flowers and shrubs of hothouse 
beauty, and turf as soft and green as on our home 
lawns, grow with unexampled readiness. 

English children, angelic with their fair, soft hair 
and complexions, in contrast to the black horse-hair, 
the scabious heads, and tallowy skins of the young 
natives, are immersed in the charms of dirt pies ; and 
in healthy riot compare very favourably with their 
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poor, sickly, pallid brothers at Hong Kong. Indeed, 
Japan may be regarded as a regular sanatorium of 
these latitudes, the temperature being remarkably 
even, and so moderate that punkahs are rarely 
resorted to. 

Moribund-looking individuals from Hong Kong 
garrison, after a fortnight's residence here, pluck up 
strength, spirits, and activity, while the previous 
cavities in their corpse-like cheeks are replaced by 
fatty protuberances. This favourable opinion may be 
confirmed by that unfailing evidence in these climes 
— the European cemetery ; a small quiet nook, with 
much of nature's beauty and none of man's disfigure- 
ment. I scrutinise the records of the tombstones, and 
find no devastating epidemics, no hecatombs of tribute 
to cholera or fever, as in that sad ** Happy Valley " 
of Hong Kong ; only the natural falling of autumn 
leaves, or the exceptional nipping of spring flowers. 

At Yokohama there is but very little society, for, 
as I have before mentioned, this mongrel European 
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colony of the antipodes is a very one-horse affair. 
The scope for business enterprise is limited ; there 
are few merchant princes to exercise the traditional 
Eastern hospitality ; the residents are content to 
accumulate a competence slowly, and few small 
fortunes, and no large ones, are here amassed. 

Above all, there is no permanent naval squadron ; 
of course, no longer any detachment of English 
troops, and, comparatively, but a small influx of way- 
farers. There are a certain number of " spins long 
in the tooth " — anglicd old maids — and of young 
men occupying the border-land between clerkdom 
and tradesmanship, who seek masculine society at 
the club, at lawn-tennis, and at cricket, which here 
flourishes with great vigour. Whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, away they hurry to some distant 
inland dwelling. 

That bond of association and nucleus of meeting, 
the Protestant Church, is, so far as the English 
are concerned, in a lamentable condition of atrophy, 
which is only one degree better than extinction. Of 
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late, however, fresh efforts have been made to infuse 
into it greater vigour and vitality. 

Here I would remark that I offer no opinion as 
to the result of missionary enterprise in this country. 
The work on a comprehensive system has been 
initiated so short a time, comparatively, that to 
pass a verdict on it would be premature and 
unjust. 

But if the scope for successful labour is almost 
unbounded, the difficulties are equally formidable. 
The majority of the intelligent natives, in proportion 
as education and reason become developed, begin to 
loathe their old Buddha follies, yet, contrary to the 
statements made by the indiscriminate advocates of 
missions, the Japanese, in renouncing a false creed, 
do not fly to a true one — they cynically repudiate 
any creed whatever. Success will unquestionably not 
be achieved if our shepherds are either indolent or 
self-seeking. And what greater incentive can be 
held out to the soldiers of the most noble cause in 
humanity, than even the possibility of winning over 
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to Christianity the entire nation of so fair a country, 
now practically religionless. 

At about 9 P.M. there habitually suddenly becomes 
audible a clear, indescribably plaintive, yet not in- 
harmonious, series of whistles, repeated at frequent 
intervals in the principal European quarters, and 
echoing through the soft, still air with a weird 
solemnity. These are the signals of the sham- 
pooers, all old and many of them blind, who totter 
through the silent streets and give notice that for 
a few *' sen " they will knead the muscles of the 
tired traveller with that so-called knack designated 
shampooing, but which, I am inclined to think, 
requires for its efficacy as much faith as homoeo- 
pathy or thought-reading. However, many Sybarites 
habitually have recourse to these functionaries. 

In the middle of the night I suddenly find myself 
preternaturally awake with that sense of instant 
apprehension which accompanies any very unwonted 
event. The walls swaying and creaking as though 
they were the bulwarks of an old line-of-battle ship, 
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assured me without a shadow of a doubt of the 
occurrence of an earthquake. A rumbling as of an 
underground railway, a somewhat violent quivering, 
and a rattling of crockery and window-sashes — all 
was over at the end of about twenty-five seconds, 
and I complacently reflected that I had experienced 
a true earthquake without its frequent attendant 
catastrophes. A few days before another shock had 
occurred, but on that occasion so mild was it that I 
was not even awakened thereby. 

This convulsion is more or less common in Japan, 
but the sense of insecurity and helplessness it entails 
never abates. Many invariably and instantly fly into 
the open streets for safety, no matter what the hour 
or their own condition of dishabille. 

In nine cases out of ten the new-comer abhors 
Yokohama, but some malignant spell seems for ever 
to be working to retard his departure therefrom. 
This may be partly accounted for by the passport 
system, for the Japanese authorities resent our refusal 
to place ourselves under the jurisdiction of native 
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law, and delight in spinning out the period between 
application and issue. ^ 

** The delay is your own fault," they will reply to 
remonstrances. "If you do not like it, leave the 
matter alone, for after all our permission to you to 
travel is a great concession." Then the passport 
when issued is only available for strictly defined 
localities, and must be constantly renewed. The 
printed details and regulations are most minute,^ and 
much puzzled are the officials in filling them up. 
Health and scientific research are alone held to be 
valid reasons for travel. 

Without a passport a traveller who wanders beyond 
the treaty limits, and passes a single night at an 
hotel, even though he be accidentally belated, in- 
volves his host in a sure penalty of two or more 
yen = lo^. Indeed, so severe are the restrictions 
that I knew an instance of an European clergyman 
being enabled to live in a tiny country residence 
outside the settlements only by having recourse to 
* See note to p. 31. ^ See Appendix. 
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a legal fiction of investing in some land in his native 
servant's name, and living as an ostensible guest in 
the house of his own domestic. 

At last, furnished with the necessary permit, I 
make a start in a light country buggy for an out- 
of-the-way little country hamlet called Miyanoshlta, 
forty-four miles distant, a sanatorium and haven of 
quiet for "evil livers" and bad digestions. I was 
warned that I should be a little shaken on the 
journey. That was false, inasmuch as it only 
represented a minute portion of the truth. The 
jerky bounds seemed to make every bone ache, to 
dislocate every vertebra, to loosen every tooth. 

This '' Tokaido " road, one of the ten main routes 
in Japan, had been selected with judgment as to 
its course, and is of a reasonable width, but its 
foundations are either faulty or absolutely deficient, 
and do not appear to have had a shovelful of metal 
" darning " for many a year. Our normal programme 
was a smooth rolling over sand for twenty yards ; 
then a tilt at an angle of 45° into a chasm so deep 
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that one wheel disappears up to its axle. A jerk 
on the part of the horse, a creaking of wood, a 
cracking of harness, and a quiver throughout the 
narrow ramshackle vehicle ; we shoot forward, cata- 
pult fashion, holding on with both hands. The 
entire process is repeated da capo every twenty 
yards. My youthful Japanese driver is unintelligent, 
contrary to the wont of his countrymen ; speaks not 
a syllable of English, and makes no effort to under- 
stand my own broken jargon. So this nine-hours' 
drive gives me ample leisure for notes and obser- 
vations on a country as strange to most English 
people as America was to Columbus. 

No scrap of scenery in Japan is ugly or uninter- 
esting, and this is extremely pretty with its wooded 
slopes, its cultivated plains, its tracts of boggy 
glade, its patches of heather, and its long stretches 
of dark noble pine trees, which so vividly recall Bag- 
shot and Ascot ; and yet I experience an inflection 
of disappointment, due to the exaggerated praises of 
over-enthusiastic word-painters, who have declared 
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that every square mile of the country is unsurpassed 
for beauty in the whole world. 

But passing from the inanimate to animated nature 
my amusement and curiosity receives no cold water 
drenching, and my eyes rove with unceasing haste 
lest I should miss aught of so much which is 
charming and interesting. I scan constantly-passing 
groups of wayfarers, many bearing the appearance 
of pleasure excursionists, and in view of their journey 
condescending to wear a few feet of clothing. Men 
and women are generally draped in brilliandy blue 
robes nearly reaching down to the ground, and of 
that fantastic pattern which we so often use in Eng- 
land for dressing-gowns, or see depicted on porcelain 
monstrosities. It falls about their small frames 
ver)^ gracefully. Some go so far as to cast over 
their shoulders a straw cape, of the same material 
as we use as matting for hall or verandah. Many 
of the women further adorn themselves with scarlet 
sashes, called an Obi, hunched up in a fashion 
not much less grotesque and ungainly than that by 
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which English ladies are now wont to attract atten- 
tion to the most ungainly part of their persons. As 
for their underclothing, circumstantial evidences and 
furtive glimpses through crannies in their apparel 

convince me that they wear not one single stitch, 

and that if this Grecian robe were to drop aside 
they would stand revealed literally in their birthday 
suits. Generally hatless, they sometimes twist a 
piece of rag around their raven black hair, and when 
not shoeless they shuffle along in clattering wooden 
pattens, which raise their diminutive height a couple 
of inches, or in the slightest of straw pattens. 

I fear lest I should become wearisome in alluding 
to their never-ending merriment. But, indeed, I 
must once more speak of it as being their most 
prominent and amusing feature. They toddle along 
like school-children bound on a pic-nic, shaking 
with incessant laughter and joking, and the very 
type of childish, healthy joyousness. The salubrity 
of the locality is vouched for by the aspect of 
the inhabitants, men and women being of a 

F 2 
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sturdiness and strength altogether in excess of their 
stature. 

Now we pass in rapid succession numerous large 
villages, sometimes attaining the dignity of towns, 
such as Totska, Fujisawa, Oiso, and Odawara. 
Here I see the natives in their habitual work-a-day 
life, and, having already spoken about their costume, 
must now say a word as to its very frequent absence. 
The children, swarming like rabbits in a warren, are 
running about as naked as the moment they were 
born. The clothing of the men frequently consists 
solely and literally of a rag a few inches in area, 
tied around with a tape, but sometimes, according as 
the weather is hot or cold, they don, or divest them- 
selves of a thin shirt, or a pair of ** galligaskins," or 
a mushroom-shaped light straw hat, or a pair of 
sandals. 

Government has attempted to enforce a regard to 
public propriety in the towns, and a certain amount 
of clothing is theoretically required, but in the country 
an Adam and Eve costume is almost universal. 
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At one of our village resting-places to-day I 
observe a sudden hasty robing of bare backs. The 
appearance of a white-coated policeman in the dis- 
tance explains the unwonted circumstance, but no 
sooner has he passed on a few yards than every 
stitch of garment is tossed aside, accompanied by 
shouts of laughter from men and women in response 
to my feeble chaff on their sudden access of decency. 
And the females ? Well, I observe that a fair pro- 
portion of the peasantry, whether young girls, middle- 
aged women, or toothless hags, are tolerably covered 
as to their lower half and perfectly naked as to their 
upper half — their figures the antipodes of a compact 
Venus di Medici. 

Let us continue our journey. The very few 
vehicles I see are of the most primitive, tumble-to- 
pieces nature. Some transport is effected by pack 
animals — shaggy, feeble, undersized stallion horses — 
not ponies — on the backs of which are piled to a 
tottering height goods, such as bundles of hay or 
straw, baskets, and wooden materials ; but when we 
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change horses I discover that these despised crea- 
tures, if well fed and well tended, prove little 
Herculeses of strength, and on first starting are apt 
to indulge in the pastime of a real run-away for 
some miles along a stretch of uphill straight road. 

Thoroughly efficient, too, as beasts of labour are 
bulls and cows. That the ** milky mothers of the 
herd," as the euphemistic Sir Piercie Shafton de- 
scribes them, should, by reason of their lacteal 
service, be exempted from bodily toil, is a senti- 
ment which would here be incomprehensible, milk 
and butter being as little known to the Japanese 
as champagne and truffles to a Dorsetshire labourer. 
Supplies of this nature are invariably imported from 
Europe, tinned, and exceedingly nasty they are. 

We must put up with the deprivation of tolerable 
dairy produce even in the best hotels, and for months 
I have sighed in vain for a pat of fresh butter or a 
cup of farmhouse milk. Then how do the young 
children thrive ? Why up to the age of six, seven, 
or eight they apply in public to the maternal 
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fount, with as much composure on the part of 
givers and receivers as though they were picking 
blackberries. 

The eccentricities of equipment extend both to 
horses and cows. They are actually shod with 
straw shoes attached by withes around their 
pasterns. They soon become trampled into a 
consistent cake, but really for a time they answer 
their purpose very tolerably. Each set will last 
through one or even two days* hard labour, they 
cost next to nothing, are easy to manufacture, and, 
unlike the iron shoe, involve no hammering and 
paring of hoof. The consequence is the universal 
prevalence of sound, healthy frogs, which we might 
well envy. 

Despite the absence of carriages in the usual 
sense, even the poorer travellers are by no means 
willing invariably to walk on their own hind legs. 
Numerous seedy-looking rickshaws are conveying 
numerous broken-down old men and women or lazy 
villagers at a good smart trot, the remuneration 
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probably being about a halfpenny per mile, for the 
Government fixed tariff is intended to apply only 
to foreigners. 

Every few miles we observe a struggle, and a 
successful struggle, to imitate the institutions and 
conveniences of foreign civilisation, and this even in 
the rural districts of a country which only twenty-five 
years ago abhorred all foreigners, and repressed the 
smallest innovations with a ferocity appertaining to 
the fiercest modern conservatism. 

Here is a Government mail-cart, in colour and 
shape an absurd counterpart of our own, only it 
bears a little flag of authority, for the Japanese 
dearly like to flutter on all occasions their very 
pretty national standard — white ground with a fiery 
red ball. The queer little driver looks so oddly out 
of keeping, arrayed as a British penny-postman. 

Here comes a public coach, somewhat resembling, 
as one supposes, the stage waggon of our forefathers, 
crammed full of passengers, very crazy, and slowly 
dragged along by three still more crazy horses. 
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There again we pass a neatly-built national 
school-house, repeated in almost every village, and 
thoroughly appropriate in construction and inclosure. 
Above all here, even here, are the telegraph wires 
and posts in first-rate order. 

Now and again we come to bridges spanning the 
numerous watercourses, which during nine months 
out of twelve are simply dry, shingly beds. These 
wooden structures are graceful and fairly serviceable, 
provided no carriage weight tests them — think of this, 
invading strategists — and the violence of the occasional 
torrents is warded off by queer projecting booms. 

Out rushes the turnpike man for his toll, as in 
England during our so-called happier times, prior to 
the abolition of many vexations. Now we are enter- 
ing the large village of Fujisawa, a fair specimen 
of those innumerable groups of dwellings which recur 
every three or four miles along the level lowlands. 
The towns, in our sense of the term, scarcely exceed 
throughout Japan seven or eight, and isolated roadside 
cottages are unknown. 
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The entrance is marked by a Shinto or a Buddhist 
temple, rather picturesque, very venerable, out of 
repair and neglected, for all but the very old and 
foolish have a growing conviction that their time- 
honoured idol worship is the most contemptible rub- 
bish devised by greedy priests to cheat silly women. 
The national love of nature*s beauties is evidenced 
in the small patches of flowers, more dazzlingly bright 
than we ever see out of English gardens. They 
are an entrancing contrast to those gehennas of 
horrors, Chinese villages, of which we have had 
of late^ such abundant experience. The fair main 
road and side paths are models of cleanliness — no 
puddles, no sewage gutters, no lurking filth, and no 
public garbage. 

The inhabitants are everlastingly brushing away 
the smallest speck of " matter in the wrong place " — 
an apt definition of dirt — and in addition, at a certain 
hour of the evening, there is a simultaneous and uni- 
versal sweeping up in front of the houses, rendering 

^ See " English Life in China '^ 
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the streets neater and cleaner than the gravel 
walks at Chatsworth. I must own that the habitual 
foul smells of the east are here perceptible, but 
they only exist from ignorance of drainage among a 
population largely in excess of house accommodation, 
and they are not ** heavy " — they do not taste like 
the bouquet de Chinois in the Flowery Land. 

As for the dwellings themselves, I have never 
seen anything like them since, as a child, I played 
with a toy-box of cottage, trees, sheep, and sheep- 
folds. When examining any house at haphazard it 
bears the most minute scrutiny. Its walls are of the 
cleanest paper, so are its windows. Not a pane of 
glass exists, nor is a single chimney visible, charcoal 
braziers being used, and thus the wooden roof is 
unsoiled by smoke. 

The upright posts and connecting beams are 
scraped as white as though just cut out of the heart 
of a tree, and are without an atom of paint. Porch 
and threshold to match. 

Now I kick off my boots and slip my feet into a 
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pair of those pattens or slippers, standing in a row 
outside for the special benefit of muddy wayfarers. 
They are, however, far too small for an Englishman's 
clumsy, splay feet, and the inhabitants, with the civility 
which is part of their very nature, beg me not to 
trouble myself. But to tarnish such floors would 
outrage my own sense of courtesy, and I walk about 
in my socks. The greater part of the interior is 
occupied by a raised wooden platform, about eighteen 
inches high, covered with mats, and it I thought the 
outside cleanliness a marvel, the inside spotlessness 
is a miracle. No melancholy broken furniture, no 
tawdry hangings to harbour dust, no disreputable 
"disrepairs," no pots, pans, pails of dirty water, or 
cracked crockery littering about in disorder, or 
stowed away in slatternliness. A space is reserved 
around the platform, where cooking is performed, 
and where rough articles are neatly disposed, but as 
for the platform itself, occupying the greater part of 
the room, it looks as if it had been run up by the 
fairies last night, for their ball-room revels this 
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evening. Of course chairs are an unknown article of 
furniture ; men and women are sitting, Turk-fashion, 
on the mats, the paper window-frames are slid 
back, and a fresh warm draught bears away noxious 
vapours. 

The people are busy at some handicrafts, or 
perhaps they are at their meals. Shall we watch 
them to see if the same fairy brethren have sup- 
plied them with fried butterflies, with hazel nuts, 
and dew ? 

The spell is broken — the gobbling, the smacking 
of lips, and the unclean drivelling are unquestionably 
repulsive. The process may be thus described : Out 
of a large pot of plain boiled rice are filled the 
basins of the family, sitting in a circle, in the middle 
of which are, in addition, one or two bottles of 
pickles, or soy, or of rancid fish. The eater, holding 
his piled-up basin close to his mouth with one hand, 
plies his chopsticks with the other, and shovels 
pints of food into his gaping maw, never stopping 
to breathe, chew, or swallow, but occasionally stimu- 
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lating his palate by a bite or a sup out of the 
reh'sh dishes. Then he pauses for a few seconds, 
looks around with sighs of satisfaction, and resumes 
stuffing until he is gorged. 

Pursuing our journey through the village we can 
obser\e the inhabitants at their daily avocations. 
Many are squatted cross-legged at their open 
windows stitching, shoemaking, or plaiting ; some 
are laboriously pounding rice with a heavy pestle, 
or by jumping on and off a lever working on a 
pivot. But one cannot fail to be struck by the entire 
absence of the most commonplace machinery for the 
most commonplace requirements, a deprivation which 
in England would be intolerable to the most poverty 
stricken. 

Some are spreading millet or other grain out on 
cloths to dr)- in the sun, and the privileged in- 
numerable poultrx^ peck away at the store to their 
heart's content, for their eggs form an important 
item in the food supply, and their flesh is almost 
the only mt:at which the peasants ever taste. An 
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undue majority of the women are, as I have already 
hinted, busy administering nature s food to sturdy 
young urchins, who, one would suppose, might more 
advantageously turn their attention to mutton chops, 
only mutton chops are scarcely an indigenous product 
of Japan. A middle-aged woman who, to judge 
from circumstantial evidence, must have brought up 
a large family, is washing the family wardrobe, con- 
sisting of about six small rags. She is one mass 
of rolling fat. 

Let me not omit to mention the cats, who, hitting 
off the medium between the extravagant ostentation 
of the Persian tail and the scantiness of the Manx, 
have adopted the queerest little corkscrew stumps 
in imitation of pug dogs. 

How quiet and orderly is the entire village ; no 
quarrelling, rows, or drunkenness. All is a model 
of cheerfulness, industry, and good temper. Com- 
paratively few Europeans pass through on their way 
to other districts, and though we are gazed on 
with a curiosity which never seems to be quite 
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satiattxl, we are treated with a benevolent civility 
and with low bows, such as only Japanese can 
v\ccutv. 

What ii contrast to Chinese insolence and their 
shiHUin^ taunts of ** foreign devil " ! Yet a few years 
^v* these same Japiinese would have thirsted for the 
WikkI \>i any casual wandering European. Nor can I 
KuU\u' a^ain referring to the children swarming in 
K\^\les, aUo^elher out of proportion to the population, 
«U e\ei\ CiMuer. and constituting by their excess of 
uvuuUms one of the chief features of Japanese life. 
I he v»ne displeasing circumstance about them is the 
jaevaleuve ol skin disease on their forbidding little 
hs\ul>» ; otherwise tht*y arc the pictures of health and 

I he Isijkuuvse arti immeasurably fond of, and in- 
vKw.auiU vlevole themselves to, their very young 
ivvlK. lad \ei here, as in China, there is that strange 
u^iat .ilv»susv of nature's impulse to kiss. Through- 
xu>i \\\\ \:\\\\\\' soiiUirn, I only witnessed one em- 
U*Un a veiN oKl man petting a very young infant 
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in the streets of Yokohama, But scolding, smacking, 
and responsive howling are conspicuous by their 
absence. Little imps, who can trot about by them- 
selves, show extreme intelligence in keeping out of 
danger or mischief, while those who cannot as yet 
stand on their own legs are often promenaded 
about on the backs — never carried in the arms — of 
tottering but proud old grandparents. 

But the oddest sight of all is to see a large pro- 
portion of the infant population strapped on to 
children of three or four years old, who can only just 
toddle themselves. The mother secures the baby 
to the back of the diminutive bearer by means of 
strips of cotton ; the two, adapting themselves to 
circumstances, roam for hours in this position, ap- 
parently without any fatigue ; the infant crowing with 
complacency or taking a siesta, its head so rolling 
from side to side as to threaten dislocation ; the 
elder, with an occasional jerk to adjust the balance, 
trots about busy with dirt pies, or with some other 
childish pastime, prattles, laughs, rolls, tumbles about 
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undisturbing, and undisturbed by, its little old man 
of the sea. 

Though the Japanese are all fairly industrious, 
certainly not Irishly idle, they have no notion of 
imitating the feverish toil, the self-imposed slavery 
of the Chinese. At all seasons and places they are 
playing with absorbing interest at their national game 
of "Go bang,'* something like draughts, and their 
love of angling amounts to a craze. At every bay, 
river, and brook, the bamboo rods are as thick as 
in a plantation. There they stand in rows, sometimes 
knee-deep, hour after hour, constantly shifting and 
frightening away any heedless fish which might by 
chance have wandered within their neighbourhood ; 
and yet, after incessant watching, I have only seen 
them make a capture on two occasions — coarse looking 
gudgeon, about the size of my little finger. 

After forty miles driving I arrive at Sammai-Bashi 
where a bridle-path leading to my mountain desti- 
nation strikes off from the main Tokaido road. 
Those delightful sedan chairs of Canton and Hong- 
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Kong are with unaccountable perversity rejected by 
the Japanese, and in lieu I hire four coolies to carry 
myself and baggage in a structure called a Kangp; 
a sort of half box, half platform, swinging from a 
pole which is carried on the shoulders of two or 
more bearers. A singular amount of ingenuity has 
been expended to render it the most clumsy, heavy, 
and uncomfortable means of transport which could 
be devised. 

Their usual length only admits of the occupant 
sitting cross-legged, but those designed for long- 
legged, sprawling Europeans, who in the ordinary 
pattern would in five minutes be screaming with 
cramp, have been extended to about three and 
a half feet. Unpromising as is their appearance, 
actuality is ten times worse. The first process of 
ensconcing one's self therein involves banging one's 
head against the low wooden awning, scraping knees 
and thigh-bones against the edges, and the usual 
Anglo-Saxon maledictions. They are comforta|?le 
enough to the natives, because they have been 
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accustomed from infancy to sit on the ground with 
their feet tucked under them, but for Europeans it 
is impossible to hit off a painless attitude. Ready ? 
The bearers hoist you with a groan, and shamble 
forward with several additional groans for 1 50 yards, 
when they halt, balance the kango on their walk- 
ing staves, slip their previously unused shoulders 
beneath, and start off for a fresh spell of 1 50 yards. 
After this dot-and-go-one process has been performed 
three times, a relief of bearers takes place, and so 
on to the end of the journey. 

It is not surprising that under so severe a 
weight, perhaps on a hilly mountain path, the 
unfortunate coolies should unceasingly pufif, groan, 
perspire, and stagger ; while one's own sensations at 
the first essays are of such mingled discomfort — 
aching of bones, finding out of sore points, and 
climax of irritation — that wherever the path is at all 
adapted for comfortable walking I angrily wriggle 
out of my cage on to my legs. 

The severity of the labour is attested by the 
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fact that notwithstanding the thick cotton pads on 

which the poles rest, the shoulders are pounded 

black and blue, or if rendered callous by use 

and time, develop gristly enlargements. Naturally 

only a very high tariff will induce the natives to 
undertake such killing toil. 

As we reach higher ground the first puffs of 
mountain air prompt those sensations of elasticity 
of returning health so indescribably charming to 
Europeans who have been feeling as though their 
body were composed almost exclusively of one vast 
liver. 

I seem to be ascending into a duplicate of the 
Aberdeenshire Highlands with all those pines, that 
heather-like undergrowth, that rushing burn, and 
the alternate folds of hill and glen. The illusion 
is dispelled when after six miles* journey we reach 
Tonosawa, where a few dozen chalets have 
been capriciously but picturesquely set down close 
to an ideal rustic foot-bridge. It is a gala day 
— the place is fluttering with beautifully bright 
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bunting, with the pretty national flags, and with 
hundreds of gaudy swinging paper lanterns. Troops 
of villagers, many of them exceedingly pretty girls, 
are gathering together in laughing knots, and every 
minute I expect the scene to be developed into a 
waking vision of the ballet in Masaniello. 

*'What,'' I once inquired, *'is yon striking-looking 
house on a hill apart from the others ? " and the 
peculiarity of the reply in careless tones by one of 
the Japanese might surely startle one into reflecting 
gravity. 

" That ? Oh, that belongs to a teacher of Jesus." 
For five or six miles we pursue our narrow, 
steep, tangled path into a district growing every 
step more wild and mountainous, more solitary 
and silent, my wearied coolies stopping at frequent 
intervals at mat-sheds, where they stimulate their 
strength with lukewarm tea. At last a sudden bend 
of the track reveals to us Miyanoshita in the twi- 
light, nestling in a sheltered plateau-nook, with a 
delightful-looking tiny hotel, or rather tea-house. 
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which latter refuge never fails to rouse even the 
grumpiest traveller into a high pitch of hilarity. 

Next morning I am able to realise the charms 
of the little paradise on which I have alighted. 
Miyanoshita, so musical in sound, recalls to me 
the most delightful, and on the whole the most 
beauteous spot I encountered during my travels of 
hundreds of miles over the country. Half way 
between valley and crest, it is neither relaxing nor 
biting, its average day-temperature in September 
being about 72^ 

Then it possesses abundant thermal springs, to 
which are attributed therapeutic properties, and which, 
trickling down the slopes in numerous sparkling rills, 
nature's ready-made pipes — bamboo poles — laid in 
a network of picturesque confusion, conduct the hot, 
steaming water into numerous bath-houses. 

I look around, and am tempted to cry aloud, 
** Scotland for ever ! '' Banks and braes, burns 
and boulders, mountains and glens, heather and 
furze, all are here represented. Only Miyanoshita 
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possesses a rather unfair advantage in clumps 
of bamboo, and other semi-tropical trees, charming 
in their novelty, and still more charming in their 
innate gracefulness. 

All around we have the exceeding virtue of 
cleanliness. There is not a dirty wall, a foul 
puddle, or a nauseous smell in the place, but a 
conglomeration of recently-built toy houses, white as 
newly-planed boards sweet with the scrubbing 
brush, and tenanted almost exclusively by carpenters 
and wood-carvers, whose poor little simple wares 
are piled up in the window ledges. There are no 
provision shops whatever, and it is a mystery where 
this ethereal spot obtains such gross requirements 
as food and raiment. All is quietude and courtesy, 
peace and goodwill. 

Nor is the little hotel itself less attractive in its 
simplicity. Its rooms are Lilliputian, but scrupulously 
clean ; its bathing vats of mineral hot water are 
Brobdingnagian, and being self-filling and self-empty- 
ing, are always available. The cooking is wonderfully 
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good, for the cleverly imitative Japanese cooks will 
compound any ordinary European dish, provided 
you furnish them with a recipe ; the routine of life 
is one of informal freedom, and the Japanese host 
and hostess understand our national fads and speak 
English beautifully. 

Then I wander beyond the immediate precincts. 
Here is a track still more rugged, winding, and 
steep than that of yesterday, and at the bottom is 
another native hamlet called Dogashima, of which 
amateur artists make so many insipid daubs, and 
professional photographers so many spirited repro- 
ductions. On an adjacent overlooking tumulus is a 
stone shrine, with offerings to the dead of rice and 
other food which already have been half consumed 
by the birds. 

They must be a blessing to devotees, for otherwise 
the sacrificial provisions would quickly accumulate 
into an embarrassing mass. The religious sentiments 
of the little community are represented by a small 
Shinto temple. Overhanging rocks seem to threaten 
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to crash down, and a large cascade crashes down in 
good earnest. The torrent speeds under a rustic 
stone bridge, and all is set off with bright gardens, 
trim roadways, and lichened dwellings. 

Now, lighting at a chance hour and day on this 
hidden pearl of prettiness, shall I find that the 
abstract love of cleanliness and order even here 
reigns supreme ? I ask a wondering, smiling girl 
with a baby as strong and healthy as a fresh-run 
fifteen-pound salmon, if I may enter and rest. 
Eager pantomime of " Oh, yes ; and do not take 
the trouble to unlace your boots. I will rub them 
clean." Forthwith our feet are carefully cleansed, 
and we dare to tread on the dainty floor. I have 
not caught them tripping — the interior is the very 
pink of cleanliness^ rendered more manifest by a 
very nearly total absence of what we call furniture. 
Not even a chair or a table, but bare floor and 
walls, and a mat on which we sit cross-legged — 
immediately assailed, of course, by horrible cramp 
— and a smouldering charcoal apparatus for pipes. 
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Then are produced sweetmeats and tea, poured 
out of a diminutive doll's pot into tiny cups con- 
taining literally less than a tablespoonful — and more 
than enough, too, of this everlasting production of 
lukewarm water. Then grandmother, mother, aunt, 
and a whole faggot of olive branches gather around 
me in all courteous friendship, but with irrepressible 
curiosity. Now my knowledge of the language is 
scarcely worth mentioning, but I have already ob- 
served that '' Ohayo'' (**Good morning") and 
** Sayonara " (** Good-bye "), like the " Pax vobis- 
cum " of Wamba in Ivafthoe, will carry you through 
many a perplexity, and seem to imply an amount 
of good-will far in excess of the ostensible 
signification. 

So I open the conversation with an eloquent 
**. Ohayo'' Chorus of delighted responses, followed 
by some sentences clearly of an interrogative nature. 
What is the use of learning to speak a little, if one 
does not understand a little ? I can only take re- 
fuge in my other word, '' Sayottara^ Next 1 launch 
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a sentence of dog Japanese, and when the mean- 
ingless platitude has been unravelled, shouts of 
laughter issue from every throat, and volleys of 
intreaties to continue the talk. 

This girl-mother of seventeen — a by no means 
unusual age for maternity here— is a good type of 
a really charming Japanese. ** Free/* we should call 
her, no doubt, but not vicious. Masses of coarse, 
raven-black hair, but ungracefully gathered into a 
greasy lump at the top of the head ; complexion, 
a lovely and healthy pink and white ; features, well 
just a little as if somebody had sat on her face 
shortly after she had been born, but rendered pleasing 
by a laughing, roguish expression. They have such 
little bits of hands and feet, and their voices render 
so melodiously soft their beautiful language, excelling 
in this respect even the harmony of Italian. But 
suddenly my attention is riveted on their teeth ; 
that stained coal-black row of grinders spoils 
everything. I bring my visit to an end by 
the display of a traveller's pocket trifles, such as 
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a many-bladed knife, compass, match-box, &c., &c., 
which excite their surprise and admiration. 

I am only charged 10 sen (4^^.) for all this tea 
and cake, attention and repose. ** Pax vobiscum'' 
" Sayonara^ '* Good-bye," and the whole conclave, 
one and all, bowing with a frequency and pro- 
foundness characteristic of their nation, echoes 
their ''Sayonara^\ " Sayonaral' as I clamber 
homewards up the wooded precipice. 

Strolling in another direction, I am reminded that 
types of the evil one have penetrated into this 
paradise. Snakes abound, though they are generally 
harmless, and a watchful eye is necessary to avoid 
treading on them as they wriggle across the narrow 
path. And there is a companion subject — an un- 
clothed Eve having a thorough good tubbing 
in public. 

The daily trivialities of hotel life are delightful from 
their novelty. For instance, we summon attendants 
not by means of bell or voice, but by clapping 
our hands, Arabian Nights fashion, and in an instant 
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two or three laughing Japanese damsels rush up to 
minister to our wants. They twitter amusingly about, 
keen to pick up a few words of English, which 
will insure for them a considerable rise of wages. 

Full of fun, though not at all impudent, if a 
feeble joke or some absurdity in our language 
tickles their fancy, they put down their dishes and 
hold on to each other in breathless convulsions of 
luvijfhter. Their chests are completely uncovered, 
but this is so much a matter of course that it does 
hiU cause a tithe of the attention aroused by an 
l^'hjili?*l\ huly's bare neck semi-concealed in sug- 
ji^^Mlvr iuubush. One evening an English guest 
V^^hintrtMVil lo ^;ivc a conjuring performance for the 
«Uuni«iiMUrnt of ll\cso Hebes. His intention became 
ruiuuiuod «\luHnul» and at the appointed hour the 
diuiuji UMMU \v<\M ihronjfcd with about sixty villagers 
M|uaUiu^ on \\\v lloor» chattering and childishly ready 
lo bti cnU^n«\i»UHl, Simple as were the tricks, a more 
Hpprccialivt^ audience il was impossible to imagine. 
They lilcrally rolled on the floor with delight. 
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The 15th September was marked by a typhoon 
of unusual severitv, which caused terrible devastation 
throughout the entire counny, but which I myself 
watched with an interest not impaired, as in my 
former experience, by personal considerations as to 
safety. The wind, roaring over hills and through 
valleys, hurled down on us bucketfuls of rain, 
which, forcing its way in at every crevice and 
cranny, filled the passages and rooms, out of which, 
of course, no one in his senses would stir, albeit 
the thermometer stood at 75'. Now and then a 
more than wonted fierce gust, and the hurricane 
causes the fragile little hotel fabric to bend and 
quiver, and threatens to whisk it bodily away into 
the air like wooden shavings. And what became 
of the cardboard village dwellings ? The occupants 
were running to and fro, staggering under the wind, 
putting up props and shutters — but in vain. At the 
conclusion of the tempest, the houses were heaps 
of blown-off roofs, tilted-over walls, and pulpy 
paper windows. 
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Were the houseless owners despairing and deso- 
late ? Not in the least They were full of fun 
at the odd jumble, cheerily set to work as busy 
as beavers, and in a few hours had cleared 
away the wreck and re-erected their match-box 
domiciles. 

In almost every Japanese painting, rude or 
elaborate, whether on wood, porcelain, lacquer, 
canvas, or paper, the snow-capped volcanic moun- 
tain of Fuji-san,^ with its truncated cone apex, and 
Lake Hakone, figure conspicuously. It is ever 
before my eyes at Miyanoshita, and one day I set 
out in a kango to a spot eighty miles distant, whence 
I could obtain the most favourable view. Over the 
hills and far away, through vast open moorlands, 
which in Scotland would teem with grouse and deer, 
but which here hold not a head of fur or feather ; up 
hill and down, through bogs and over boulders, my 
exhausted coolies struggle manfully under the terribly 
heavy kango, to which I am gradually beccming 

^ Frequently called Fujiyama. 
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accustomed, though on this tropically hot day I have 
discovered in it another drawback : the emanation of 
a civet cat is faint compared with that of sweltering 
Japanese in juxtaposition with my head. 

Here we reach the dreary-looking village of Ashin- 
oyu, which by reason of its mineral waters may be 
considered the Carlsbad of Japan. It is the resort 
of those few resolute rheumatic and gouty patients 
who can face the dreariness of a solitude not exceeded 
by that of the Suez Canal desert at night. The whole 
atmosphere is charged with an effluvium which can be 
literally tasted. Sulphur! Sulphuretted hydrogen I 
should have supposed. I hasten on, preferring the 
coolies. Another stretch of moorland, and then we 
descend flights of endless stone steps out of the 
scorching sun into an avenue, the beauty of which it 
would be hard to overrate, at least a mile and a half 
Jong, with its fifty-four feet roadway lined with 
gigantic firs. I only check my flow of descriptive 
admiration that I may still have somewhat to say, 
when, in a later stage of my travels, we come to avenue 

H 
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splendours compared to which those I now mention 
are mere pigmies. 

Here we are at Hakone. To-day is my one experi- 
ence of overpoweringly hot weather in Japan ; so I 
quickly hire a boat and am rowed on to the cool lake, 
where, in a business-like fashion, I take stock at 
my ease of the Mecca of my pilgrimage. There is 
Fuji-san in its lofty, bare, solitary beauty. It stands 
out brightly and sharply, with the traditional sugarloaf 
contour of the volcanic mountain, circular in plan, and 
with the apex apparently sliced off as neatly as a 
knife cuts an onion. The most unskilful native artist 
is able to represent it with exact fidelity on his 
earthenware plates. Then, too. Lake Hakone is 
transparently clear, deep blue, and placid, while its 
surroundings are wild and picturesque. It is un- 
doubtedly exceedingly beautiful, but once more my 
ire is excited against over-laudation. His is a poor 
soul who cannot admire one object because he has 
formerly seen another still more beautiful. But after 
having been primed with the assurance that the com- 
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bination of Fuji-san with Lake Hakone constitutes 
the most beautiful scenery in the world, I now retort 
angrily : *' Nothing of the sort ; Lago Maggiore and 
Baveno beat them hollow." As for clambering up the 
bare sugarloaf — a terribly laborious process, by the by, 
attempted, or accomplished, by few — I leave that to 
those who have a craving for the abstract "ex- 
celsior." 

On my return to Miyanoshita in the evening, I am 
charmed with a little trait of honesty, the more note- 
worthy from its being applied to one of the routine 
minutiae of life. At Hakone, my three poor, wearied 
coolies hesitatingly and humbly asked me to lend 
them twenty sen, ninepence, for their dinners. ** Cer- 
tainly, poor fellows, and little enough too," is my 
reply. After they had been paid at the conclusion of 
their work, I noticed one of them mumbling with the 
landlord and then departing. " What is it ? " " Oh, 
only the repayment by the coolies of your loan for 
dinner." I excitedly rush out and recall them, and 
hand them back the twenty sen as a bonus by reason 

H 2 
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of the exceptionally hot day, so as not to spoil 
honesty by requiting it as an extra. The ceremony 
which ensued was well worth the money. The three 
naked recipients, standing in a row, rested each one 
his hands on his knees, and with grins and the 
national interjection ** Haye'^ bent their whole bodies 
backwards and forwards with a frequency and pro- 
fundity which reached the very acme of absurdity. 

And here I can no longer refrain from speaking in 
detail of the Japanese custom of everlasting bowing. 
Compared to it, the performance of the most elaborate 
French dancing-master is stiff and haughty. The 
petty tradesman whose shop you enter carries on the 
process for about two minutes before he can be 
induced to begin business; the rickshaw coolie to whom 
you pay a mere trifle for a toilsome drive, stands at 
the crowded railway station, dripping with heat, 
mopping and bowing until, if you be a new-comer, 
you rush away in convulsions of laughter. Nor is 
this gesture their maximum expression of thanks. 

On leaving the hotel I distributed backsheesh 
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through the landlord to the various employes. One 
after another they came trooping up smiling, and 
flopping down on the floor, thumping their heads 
repeatedly against the ground, mumbling their grati- 
tude ; while as for the beggars — who, by the way, 
are not numerous — they sprawl on the earth, and in 
an extremity of self-abasement, literally rub their 
shock heads of hair in the dirt. Again, on arriving at 
a tea house, the landlady first brings in tea which she 
delivers crouching on the floor, and then the entire 
family come in in succession, and kneeling at your feet, 
go through the process of bumping their foreheads. 
It would indeed be a great disrespect were a female 
to offer you a dish otherwise than in a crouching 
attitude. Nor is the bowing restricted to inferiors or 
to the lower classes. Many a time have I watched 
the ceremonial of two friends from among the 
upper orders parting in the streets. Backwards 
and forwards do they sway their bodies at right 
angles as if they worked on pivots in the middle 
of their bodies, until one wonders when they will 
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cease. Over at last, I think. Not a bit of it. They 
separate for a few paces, and then, as if a sudden 
omission had struck them, they rush back, and go 
through the whole ridiculous business again. Even 
in the highest ranks the obeisances are equally endless, 
and beat all levee bows. 

Adieu to Miyanoshita. I will not perpetrate the 
exaggeration of characterising it as the most beautiful 
place in the world, but I unhesitatingly declare that 
for a pretty, peaceful, interesting sanatorium it can 
scarcely be excelled, certainly not in Japan or in 
China. On our way back to Yokohama the devas- 
tations of the recent typhoon are strikingly con- 
spicuous. 

The enormous firs, with which the country abounds, 
have been rooted up and blown across the road, with 
many a waggonful of earth clinging to their roots. 
For some days the route has been blocked, and a 
thoroughfare only effected by sawing away huge 
branches from the trunks, under which we are thus 
enabled to pass. Telegraph poles and wires lie in a 
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tangled mass ; roofs are blown off, and entire houses 
are toppled over ; bridges are swept away, and the 
now swollen rivers are barely passable at previous 
shallow fords ; crops are beaten flat or are floating 
about the inundated fields. At Yokohama, in addition 
to the usual stock damages, the sea has broken over 
the embankments, and has laid in ruins several 
hundred yards of the most substantial stone dykes as 
though they were fragile planks. 
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I HAVE trodden on the margin of Japanese rustic life, 
and now by a longer sojourn and by penetrating 
further inland am about to obtain as more intimate a 
knowledge of the people and country as may be 
practicable for a fugitive traveller with a limited time 
at his disposal. So I make my arrangements for a 
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road journey to Nikko, an inland town about 120 
miles from Yokohama, and famed throughout the 
east for its collection of the most numerous, as well 
as the most magnificent, Buddhist and Shinto shrines 
in existence. Sorely against my will, I find myself 
compelled to hire a guide, a personage who can 
hardly be dispensed with, not only for cooking and 
courier requirements, but imperatively necessary in a 
country the inhabitants of which know not one single 
word of aught but Japanese. 

At an early hour I betake myself by train from 
Yokohama to Tokio or Yedo, a duplicate of old and 
new nomenclature which at first causes much con- 
fusion, which I shall avoid by henceforth always 
using the modern term, Tokio. Here I find a cortege 
awaiting me, in the shape of a guide, four coolies and 
two rickshaws, ^fy guide and myself each appro- 
priating a rickshaw drawn by two coolies tandem 
fashion, and distributing between us the necessarily 
small amount of baggage, away we start at what I 
may call a hand-gallop through the city. These 
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rickshaw coolies have been specially engaged for the 
long and arduous journey, and, fresh from their 
stables and proud of their capability, they rush 
along at an astonishing speed, six miles an hour 
when under the public observation of the streets, 
toned down afterwards to five miles an hour, including 
a halt of ten minutes every two hours. 

Even these rates are for short spurts consider- 
ably augmented, and as I whisk round corners or 
bowl down hills, the rapidity seems almost to take 
away one's breath, and produces the same sensation 
as reckless driving. With a little stowing away and 
management the vehicle is very comfortable and 
runs smoothly, having a hood to shelter one from 
sun or from rain, and enabling the passenger to note 
with special facility the features of the country, or by 
way of a change to read and smok&. Through suburbs 
where the houses are small and straggling, but where 
iht^ s(juulor habitual to most civilised countries is 
\u\km>wn. on we rush gaily through many miles of 
city, i\\\^\ gradually emerge into the open country. 
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where the roads are on the average tolerable, though 
every now and then I am jerked some inches out of 
my seat by a miniature chasm. 

Our first noteworthy obstacle is at the village of 
Senji, where the bridge has been carried away by the 
recent typhoon and its accompanying floods. The 
wide river is, however, just fordable, and multitudes 
are scrambling across by means of boats, planks, or 
on the shoulders of their fellows, all difficulties being, 
as usual, regarded as the best joke in the world. 
Some of these playful inhabitants lift the rickshaw, 
with myself in it, bodily on their shoulders, and thus 
convey me dryshod to the other side. Two hours' 
trot, and my coolies, who seem quite as fresh as when 
they started, break into a swaggering canter, and then 
abruptly pull up with a jerk at a tea house which is a 
recognised halting-place. 

Out bustle the proprietors with their cheery 
'* Ohayo " (good morrow), and conduct me to a mat, 
talking, smiling, and bowing with might and main. A 
girl brings me the usual charcoal apparatus for pipes. 
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and another a doll's teapot and cups, which hold 
about six thimbleful s, and tiny platters of eatables. 
To decline would be considered churlish, but Japanese 
country tea, drunk, of course, without milk or sugar, 
is the weakest and most insipid of lukewarm straw- 
coloured infusions ; and as for their food, my curio- 
sity respecting it is satisfied for good and all after a 
single essay : coarse, inferior fish, sweetmeats, small 
clammy cakes, mysterious looking pieces of jelly, 
fresh ginger roots, pickles, and salted apricots and 
cherry blossoms, which taste as incongruously as a 
sugared oyster. 

The sustenance on which the coolies perform 
their astonishing work might furnish a fresh quota- 
tion for the total abstinence cause. Not a spoonful 
of alcoholic liquor from morning to night ; it is 
considered that the smallest amount of it would 
impair their day's work, and the guide makes it 
his business to see that this rule is not infringed. 
Only at night is a small glass of the comparatively 
weak spirit sake allowed them, rather as an indulgence 
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than as a need. Every two hours they drink warm 
tea, and eat a good-sized basinful of plain boiled 
rice, flavoured with a snip of pickle or a minute 
piece of strong-tasting salt fish. They squat down 
with great apparent relish to their meal, at a 
respectful distance from where I sit in solitary cross- 
legged grandeur on my mat, surrounded by a crowd 
of peasants, who are evidently inquiring all about 
me. They regard me with much curiosity, but 
conduct themselves with a happy combination of 
active politeness and passive, civil reserve. Brisk 
and cheery is their conversation, but their voices 
are so melodiously modulated, and their language 
is so euphonious, that there is an entire absence 
of that jabbering, discordant cackle, however numer- 
ous the throng, so characteristic of similar Chinese 
gatherings. 

Ten sen, \\d., for rest and refreshment of our six 
selves, and then, with friendly shouts of ** Sayonara " 
(adieu), we resume our journey more briskly than 
ever. Now we are so completely in the country 
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that our coolies can venture totally to disregard the 
police rules as to clothing, and stripping off their few 
cotton rags, derive fresh energy from their freedom 
of aught but loin bands. They are clean-shaped, 
well-built fellows, notwithstanding that their average 
height does not exceed five feet and half an inch ; 
short, stout, sturdy, and with an enormous develop- 
ment of muscle in their calves ; their skins almost 
as free as a baby's from capillary growth, sleek, 
bronzed and shining, but; with numerous marks of 
that cauterisation which is here of universal empirical 
application for all sorts of maladies. On the other 
hand, the extreme scantiness, almost deficiency, of 
beard and moustache conveys an idea of effeminacy 
which is not altogether pleasing. 

Wondrous indeed is their tattooing; though, for 
some mysterious reason, the Government has pro- 
hibited the practice, it continues almost universal. 
The designs frequently cover the entire back of a 
man, and the shoulders and chest of a woman. So 
sharply defined in outline, so brilliant and diversified 
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in colour, and so elaborate in execution as to reach 
the standard of high artistic merit, tattooing con- 
stitutes a separate and highly-paid trade, and 
coloured photographic patterns are exhibited in the 
best shops. 

The coolies' soles must be as hard as iron, for 
they pound along barefooted over roads which are 
not merely stony, but are covered with a layer of 
sharp-edged metal. Sometimes, it is true, they start 
with straw sandals attached by a sort of loop to 
the great toe — why is that very useful member 
habitually spoken of with derision ? — but the mo- 
ment the roads become muddy or difficult they 
invariably kick them off, and the route is littered with 
these discarded debris. I have known two or three 
pairs thus thrown away in succession in a single day 
by each coolie, but then it is true they only cost about 
a halfpenny a pair. In very hot or rainy weather they 
wear a large mushroom-shaped bamboo hat, which 
answers the double purpose of umbrella and sun- 
shade ; in temperate weather they merely roll a cotton 
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band round their temples, their heads being, I presume, 
sufficiently protected by thick masses of hair. 

Now we have entered into a thoroughly typical 
district of rural Japan, the general lay of which 
alternates between barren mountains, occupying it is 
estimated five-sixths of the total area, and singularly 
low, flat, fertile plains. There is no compromise 
of undulating ground. 

An agricultural, in strongest contradistinction to 
a manufacturing, population, the inhabitants totally 
ignore stock and grazing ground. There are no 
sheep or goats, although inefifectual attempts have 
been made to acclimatise them, and very few pigs, 
oxen, or cows. Dairy produce is not appreciated, 
and eating flesh is theoretically forbidden by their 
religion and practically is still very rarely indulged in. 
They turn their almost exclusive attention to careful 
tillage ; the land is parcelled out into sections as 
small as those in the north of France, frequently 
not more than a quarter of an acre, and totally 
destitute of hedges or fences. 
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The universal and extreme poverty of all agricul- 
tural classes in Japan, laborious as are their habits, 
frugal their mode of life, and patient their endurance 
of hardship, furnishes a strong instance of the com- 
plete economic failure, under ordinary conditions, of 
small holdings. The cultivation is exclusively 
manual, almost spade ; few ploughs, no carts, no 
draught animals, and only a few miserable pack 
ponies. Rice is the staple crop, with a frequent 
alternation, however, of Indian corn, mulberry trees, 

sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, pumpkins, roots, and 
various sorts of garden produce, amongst which is 

the lotus, with lovely flowers but enormous flat, 
ugly leaves, like a Brobdingnagian water-lily. The 
root is several feet in length, and the natives are 
extremely fond of it. My own opinion of it is 
that it is insipid, and only slightly relieved by a 
sickly sweet flavour. To the above must be added 
the daikon, a large kind of radish, and one of the 
principal articles of diet. It grows to an extra- 
ordinary length, sometimes a yard long. 
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The endless rice fields of course constitute endless 
swamps, which, however, at this season of the year, 
September, are concealed by the luxuriant golden 
straw. Workmen are standing knee-deep in slush, 
laboriously cutting, with little, clumsy, curwibble hooks, 
the crop, handful by handful, without an idea of 
saving themselves toil, which must entail much sick- 
ness even to the acclimatised Japanese, by the appli- 
cation of the most elementary expedients of mechanics, 
which would come to Europeans like ABC. 

Yet they adopt a method of saving their crops 
— a device which we surely might imitate with 
advantage. The sheaves are suspended, dripping 
wet, when they are first cut, across poles supported 
on two forked sticks. The ears are head downwards, 
and the water with which they are charged both 
from rain and swamp sources rapidly trickles off 
them. The labour of the arrangement rs quite 
inconsiderable, and the shocks may thus be exposed 
without detriment for many a rainy day. 

Speaking of the rice or "paddy" fields, I may 
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mention that in Japan the consumption of unfiltered 
water is attended with imminent risk of deadly 
results. As little or no stock is kept, farmyard 
manure is not available, and the fields are fertilised 
from the most loathsome sources. Many of the 
drinking water supplies are connected with the rice 
swamps, and with their manure horrors held in sus- 
pension. Need I say more ? 

Village after village do we pass at intervals 
of three or four miles, so similar in all their 
characteristics that their very cleanliness becomes 
monotonous, and I almost long for a heap of 
rubbish or a puddle of nastiness for a change. 
We have not reached the mountain districts, and 
owing to the flatness of the country in many parts 
enormous dykes have been constructed to limit the 
ravages of occasional inundations. I was trundled 
along the crest of one near Kurihashi, about two 
miles long, twenty-four feet broad at the top, and 
sixty feet high, well revetted at the base with rough 
mats filled with earth — a most excellent piece of 

I 2 
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engineering ; the more to be admired because pre- 
sumably it had been constructed many ages ago, 
without a single mechanical appliance to lighten so 
stupendous an undertaking. 

Vast numbers of storks were flapping about the 
marshy land below, and, being sacred birds, were 
tame, in their immunity from capture or destruction. 
At Kurihashi my party, rickshaws and all, are ferried 
across the broad Tonegawa — which, unlike most 
other Japanese rivers, is, for once in a way, flowing 
rapidly — to the opposite village of Nakada, where I 
bring my thirty-seven miles' journey to a conclusion. 
and put up at a tea house. 

The afternoon is still young, and I stroll through 
the street and along the river bank, watching the 
men at their toil, the children at their play, and the 
women at their gossip — as much a feminine feature 
in Japanese Nakada as in London Petticoat Lane. 

As the evening is closing in, I return to my 
tea house — not, remember, the semi- European hotel 
as at Miyanoshita, but to a genuine Japanese 
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roadside inn, so prominent a feature of the country, 
that once for all I will describe seriatim the incidents 
of a night's sojourn there. 

With a considerable amount of clatter, shouting, 
and ostentation, the rickshaw-coolies dash up to the 
neatly thatched, paper-walled, fragile as a toy, little 
building, the nature of which is described in Chinese 
characters on the lintel. In an instant out rush the 
inmates, crying ** Ohayo " as warmly as though wel- 
coming a long-expected and highly-honoured guest. 
Each testifies his goodwill by constituting himself 
the bearer of some article of my baggage, which is 
so scanty as scarcely to admit of going all round. 
My bag, rug, umbrella, book, pipe, and so on, are 
seized by successive individuals. Last of all, I 
magnificently descend from my travelling carriage, 
a coolie drops on the ground and unlaces my boots, 
and I stalk in my socks over the clean floor into 
a room specially reserved for guests of distinction, 
as all Europeans are considered, frequently knock- 
ing my clumsy head against the low door 
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lintels, suitable for the tiny stature of the 
Japanese. 

Four paper walls, or rather translucent paper 

sliding panels, and a floor covered with mats, all 

as sweet and clean as lavender, but not one single 

other article of furniture. These mats are invariably 

six feet long and three feet broad in round numbers, 

very fine, most beautifully woven, and clean. They 

are never cut, and the room is built to fit the mats, 

being, in fact, designated in size according to the 

number of mats it contains. In a few minutes the 

host brings in with a great deal of pride a table 

and perhaps a chair, tea, and a small brazier of 

charcoal for lighting pipes. Next appear, one by 

one, the various members of the household, who 

drop down on their knees at my feet, and murmur 

I know not what expressions of welcome and 

devotion, to which I reply with the safe and 

comprehensive remark, '' Arigaio'' — '* Thank you." 

My guide forthwith begins to turn the place 
topsy-turvy with his demands for the different 
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articles required to get ready the food of this 
strange specimen of the gens humana, and prepara- 
tions for the great, but humiliatingly inevitable event 
of the twenty-four hours, are begun — dinner, equally 
important to the statesman charged with the fate of 
a nation, and to the vagabond traveller trying to 
hammer into his head how big and how varied is 
the world, and how small is his own experience 
of it. 

I have explained that nothing short of actual 
starvation would induce a European to face the 
forbidding native food. The country is absolutely 
without any supplies of meat, bread, milk, or coffee, 
and Japanese tea is exceedingly insipid, and even 
distasteful to English people. I have, however, come 
provided with the main elements of my meals in 
the shape of tinned provisions ; the only local 
additions are eggs, rice, pears which look like 
jargonels but which on being tasted prove con- 
siderably inferior to inferior turnips, and sometimes 
an exceedingly tough chicken, chiefly made up of 
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legs as long and as thick as miniature stilts. I 
clap my hands for dinner — bells do not exist in 
Japan — and the summons is instantly obeyed by a 
Japanese Hebe, very pretty, very smiling, very un- 
draped, and, I must admit, a little more eager to 
please than we are wont to consider consistent with 
the prestimed bashfulness of sweet seventeen. In 
obedience to the rules of native good breeding, when 
placing food before me, or when asking or replying 
to a question, she first assumes a sitting, or more 
properly a squatting, position. She gazes open- 
mouthed all the while at the singular chop-stickless 
fashion in which the singular stranger consumes his 
still more singular viands, and tries hard to keep 
up some sort of conversation, to which my broken 
knowledge of Japanese is totally inadequate. 

Later on, a clean mattress is dragged in, on the 
top of which an cider down coverlid is thrown ; lofty 
mosquito curtains are rigged up ; I am supplied with 
a home-made candle of a rush and some viscous fat 
clinging to it, and am left to my own devices, such 
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as studying a Japanese vocabulary, or writing the 
short-hand notes from which the present pages 
are compiled. But this solitude is frequently little 
more than apparent. Gazing dreamily round, one is 
irritably startled at discovering one's self ** gimleted " 
by several pairs of black piercing eyes. The owners 
have wetted the paper walls with the tips of their 
fingers, noiselessly pierced holes, and thus gratified 
their inextinguishable curiosity. The tea house 
keepers are not provided with any description of 
linen or blankets, and travelling Englishmen must 
therefore bring their own. I find a bag blanket a ! 
most desirable substitute for sheets. The disagree- 
able sensation of coarse material next the skin wears 
away for good and all after half an hour. An air ' 
pillow is an inexpressible comfort. My Japanese 
friends, with all their cleanliness, somehow harbour • 
an indigenous breed of wonderfully active fleas, and 
loafing villagers have the inconvenient eccentricity 
of creeping through the paper walls at night when, 
as is often the case, wooden shutters are not pro- 
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vided, and so stealthily and skilfully abstracting 
your property that the watch under your pillow is 
not secure. 

To baffle these enemies, I first sprinkle my 
blanket with Keating s powder, next shove in watch, 
money, and portable property, and then wriggling 
into the bag myself, draw the strings closely around 
my neck. I roll on to my mattress quite comfortable 
from inside fleas and outside pickpockets. There 
is no reason why one should not sleep soundly 
enough unless roused into irritable wakefulness by 
trumpet snorings from ones neighbours, which the 
paper walls will not deaden, and which of them- 
selves render fellow creatures, whether- Japanese or 
European, objects of positive repugnance to the 
victim. 

At early dawn Hebe inquires by signs will I have 
a hot bath ? I acquiesce with joyful surprise at 
finding the peasantry a tubbing peasantry, and I am 
led into an adjoining room where gallons of scalding 
water are steaming in a clean wooden vat almost 
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big enough to admit of swimming therein. Incessant 
scrubbing of the body is one of the most likeable 
features of the likeable Japanese. I am, how- 
ever, greatly disconcerted during the whole of my 
toilet by the discovery of numerous pairs of eyes, 
male and female, peering through various apertures 
in the paper walls, and watching every process with 
absorbing interest. Breakfast is a sketchy edition 
of last night's dinner, 

I pack my bag myself, for it will be just as well 
not to let my guide have a finger in every pie ; the 
coolies announce themselves ready ; my two carriages 
are at the door ; and I pay the hotel bill, amounting 
for the whole party of self and five servants to 
about 7^. td. Ceremoniously attended by the house- 
hold, I solemnly step into my rickshaw. Off! *' Good- 
bye," and repeated *' sayonarasl^ echoed diminuendo 
after me, warmly speed the parting guest on his 
way. 

My second day's journey — from Nakada to 
Fubasami, a distance of forty-seven and a half 
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miles — though not destitute of interest, was in some 
respects the most wearisome it has ever fallen to 
my lot to perform. We are gradually entering the 
hilly country, with splendid trees and weird scenery ; 
with swollen rivers to cross, and interminable, how- 
ever^ magnificent, avenues to thread. The villages 
become more and more primitive, and the inhabitants 
are not less friendly. I was much struck with one 
wayfaring coolie who, after gazing at me for some 
time in wonderment, marched up and with a smile 
and a graceful bow offered me a spray of a lovely 
blossom which he was carrying. 

Torrents of persistent rain compel me to raise 
the carriage-hood and to envelop myself in a water- 
proof, so that I steam and stifle in an atmosphere 
of drip. Perhaps the feature of the day was the 
superhuman endurance exhibited by my rickshaw 
coolies, and although I have had equally striking 
illustrations on other occasions, this my first thorough 
experience of the full extent of their capabilities 
amazed me to an extent which I am not likely to 
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forget. Their method of draught was for number 
one to place himself between the shafts, and number 
two to drag tandem by means of a short rope, never 
however strained except over difficult or uphill 
ground. Twice or thrice a day they reversed posi- 
tions. Off they start at a good jog trot averaging, 
as I have already explained, five or even six miles 
an hour, maintained all day. They perspire com- 
paratively little, never seem exhausted, and, which 
astonished me more than all the rest put together, 
they never appeared in the smallest degree out of 
breath. Yesterday's journey of thirty-seven and 
a . half miles was accomplished in seven hours. 
They halt for eight minutes every two hours for tea 
and rice, and towards the end of their journey, so 
far from flagging, they showed off by winding up 
with a sort of gallop. 

Even this performance was eclipsed the next day. 
For about fifteen miles without a break the road 
had been repaired with thick layers of pebbles, which 
had been churned up into mud, and into which the 
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narrow wheels sank some inches ; they still kept up 
their jog, like sturdy little ponies, only slackening 
into a walk when to the above obstacles were added 
lengths of steep hill. At midday we branched off 
into . a side track, so rugged that to call it a road 
would be an absurd misnomer. The incessant deep 
ruts bumped me, with many a malediction, almost 
out of my vehicle, and the wheels sank in slush up 
to their axles. The coolies, however, so far from 
being dismayed at any particularly heart-breaking 
obstacle, used to go into fits of laughter at the 
mere sight. The shaft-horse struggles, the leader 
strains with might and main, and each encourages his 
fellow with shouts, or the two set up a rhythmical 
chant. 

Every now and then the rickshaw sticks immovable ; 
they flounder like waggon horses in a quagmire, and 
if in vain, they lift the vehicle with its passenger and 
baggage, and carry it bodily for several yards. Many 
a time my conscience smote me for thus sitting 
passive, while others were straining every muscle in 
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my behalf, and I would get out and walk, but this the 
coolies resented as a slur on their powers, and 
quickly overtaking me, would insist on my getting in 
again. Whenever the evil track became tolerably 
smooth, they would break into increased speed to 
make up for previous slowness. At last, as the day 
waned, I must own they began to show signs of 
exhaustion, throwing themselves at full length on the 
ground at resting-places, done to a turn. Then I 
permitted a glass of weak sake all round, and 
added a compassionate promise of as much more as 
they chose at the end of their journey, a concession 
of which I am bound to say they subsequently 
availed themselves of it in its fullest intemperate 
interpretation. 

At our final halting-place I determined on alleviat- 
ing the work of my own two rickshaw coolies, nolens 
volefts, and accordingly I hurried forward on foot 
But so anxious were they to overtake me, that they 
far outstripped the rear rickshaw, and thus I became 
separated from my guide, Kobe. The shades of 
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night suddenly fell on us ; we had entered a long lane 
in an avenue of cryptomerias, and were hemmed in by 
such high banks that I found myself in a darkness as 
thick as Erebus. In silent acquiescence I abandon 
myself entirely to the discretion of the coolies. They 
toil, they struggle in the silence of utter fatigue. 
The track is an uninterrupted mass of slush of 
unknown depth ; the wheels tilt from side to side to 
such an extent that every moment I expect to find 
myself sprawling in this slough of despond. Appa- 
rently the coolies are of the same opinion, for they 
suddenly hoist the rickshaw on to their shoulders, and, 
notwithstanding the tremendous weight, carry me 
palanquin fashion. 

On we flounder, mile after mile, the intense dark- 
ness abating not one iota, the rain continuing to dash 
down in torrents, and a miserable chilliness, the first 
I experienced for many a month, creeping into the 
very marrow. Surely we have lost our way ; and I 
set to work to compose a Japanese sentence to the 
coolies, intimating that in view of the manifest 
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perplexity in which we are involved, it would be 
expedient to retrace our steps and to pick up our 
guide and the other missing coolies, but I break down 
in the third word of this harangue. What a pickle 
I am in ! Lost in a totally strange country at night, 
and in the midst of the most profound solitude 
scarcely knowing a dozen sentences of the language 
without a guide, but with a good supply of money, 
as the coolies know perfectly well. At last they come 
to a sudden halt, whisper in conference, put the 
rickshaw down in the mud, and come up to me 
speaking in low tones, but evidently making some 
demand. I am unable to understand their request 
and they beckon me to descend. 

1 wondered if these two fellows were about to 
perform the easy operation of garotting and plunder- 
ing me. 1 did them an injustice ; they only wanted 
to rest a few moments after such killing toil. Then I 
hear through the thick darkness shouting, and a 
flashing of torches. It is Kobe, who has overtaken us. 
I respond by striking several wax matches, and the 
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p^rty is r^runited. We cheer up again. A Srcsh 
struwie for another mile. We reach a tea hoase at 
Fuba.^am.', and the exhausted coolies drop 
on to the ;fround. Well indeed thev mav. 
men, without any .special training-, and on what 
should consider most inadequate diet, accomplished 
on the first day thirty-seven miles in seven and a half 
hours, and on the second t'^rty-seven and a half in 
eleven and a half hours. dni^y:inor loads for which we, 
in Kncfland, should never dream of emplov-ing* aught 
b»jt animal power, through routes, on the latter day, 
a.s hrifl a.s can be imagined or described : the labour 
w;ls not considered excessive, and the daily payment 
per head, though high tor this country, was only about 
2;. irjf:/. The best and most highly-trained English 
;ir.hlere who ever existed woLiId. I am {.vrsuaded. break 
•'lown i^n^ier such a test in twc::u\ -roi::' l^ours. 

Resuming our journey next :va\?mi^;, tho cvH;>Iies 
,how no sign of impaired v:-\H;r a>^ iVv Jiai^ us over 
road;, so broken up with rues a^tv* •A\urx oi Ucos that 



the -olting becomes almost u:\'v'i-^ti>i> a^guivuting, 

4 
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and I rejoice in the absence of any comrade, for on 
him one would surely vent ones irritation. The 
country is beautiful, and in the close horizon are 
ranges of uncompromising mountains. Yet I have 
scarcely eyes for aught but one feature — the avenues 
of cryptomerias. 

Take a single tree. It is of a towering height ; its 
trunk, on which the lights peculiar to firs play with 
such charming shadows, are of giant size, and its mass 
of foliage is graceful beyond measure. Now, suppose 
a hundred of these trees in juxtaposition, and yet by 
some occult power of adaptation not stifling each 
other ; suppose them planted in broad avenues mile 
after mile, mile after mile. Then can you not also 
suppose that the beauty of these trees is not even 
faintly imitated in the most splendid avenues of our 
most splendid parks ? What a pity there should be 
so few Europeans to admire them ! 

We reach our objective point, Nikko, surrounded 
with all the loveliness of Japanese vegetation, and all 
the grandeur of rugged mountains, a compromise 

K 2 
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between a large village and a small town, with one 
long, straggling, main street, which contains a single 
good tea-house, dignified by the name of " Suzuki's 
Hotel," to which place of entertainment it does not 
bear the slightest resemblance, for it is thoroughly 
Japanese throughout, and the attempted English of 
the owners is more hopeless than even my knowledge 
of the language of the country. 

The temples of Nikko are renowned throughout 
the length and breadth of China and Japan, if not 
throughout the world, and the current proverb 
about them is, ** Until you have seen Nikko, do not 
say kekko (grand)." Yet my first impressions were 
those of great disappointment. Innumerable temples, 
innumerable flights of stairs, monuments, and decora- 
tion, carving and gilding, but all appeared to me 
huddled together in clumsy confusion, barbaric in 
design, smothered with grotesque richness, and even 
lacking historical interest, through being clouded 
over with childish fables. 

But a woman's first thoughts and a man's second 
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thoughts are admitted to be those which are most 

valuable, and my own were so materially modified 

I on subsequent exploration that I postpone further 

description, and return straightway to my tea-house. 

' Here I note that my previously ubiquitous coolies 

\ have disappeared from general view, and, indeed, for 

I the next three days are only seen casually, always 

I enveloped in long flowing dressing-gowns, an amusing 

I contrast to their former bareness. With a view to 

restoring some of the "go" taken out of them by 

their journey, they spend their time between innu- 

l merable hot baths and basking in the sun asleep. 

Stretching myself on the clean, matted floor, I 

I smoke, doze, and day -dream, enjoying the luxury, 

which, alas, so soon becomes a sadness, of doing 

I nothing. S-c-r-a-t-c-h — gently, at the paper door, 

I to which I respond with a morose growl, but the 

door is gingerly pushed back, and a small Japanese 

figure comes forward, alternately crouching down to 

the ground, then drawing himself up and bowing 

profoundly, beaming with ingratiating smiles, and 
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repeating the word "curios," he begins to strew the 
floor with the contents of his bundle. ** I don't want 
anything. Go away/' is my surly remark, to which 
the sole reply is a melodious, pleading '' Haye^' that 
incessant interjection which may mean anything 
from "please do not fly into a passion," to "go to 
the deuce." 

"Hang your ^ Haye' I tell you I don't want 
anything. Be off," is my reply. So far from moving 
a pin s head, he still tries to lure my attention to his 
treasures, smiling all the time, as though I were 
holding out to him every encouragement, until at 
last I unwarily ask him some question as to price. 
Then indeed he is in the full glory of a Japanese 
dealer. But I am not really mollified, and after he 
has pattered on for about a quarter of an hour, I 
reiterate my orders for him to depart. Nowise 
vexed, apparently not at all disappointed, he gathers 
his wares together, resumes his smiling, his bowing, 
and his crouching, and with a grace which a courtier 
might envy, retires backwards out of my presence. 
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Half disarmed by such unshaken good temper, 
and more than half ashamed of my own ill-humour, I 
attempt to resume my day-dreaming, when in another 
minute there is a fresh scratching at the door, a fresh 
crouching, bowing figure, and a fresh cheerful voice 
announcing himself a dealer in curios. Another, and 
yet another. The whole town seems to have con- 
spired to beset me, and in a climax of wrath I rush 
for refuge into the street. 

I find that Nikko, in proportion as it is more inland, 
is also a more primitive and thoroughly Japanese town 
than any I have yet seen. European explorers make 
their appearance here from time to time, but in rela- 
tively very scanty numbers, and just now there is not 
a vestige of any extraneous nationality. 

An Englishman is still an object of curiosity ; even 
my medium height of five feet ten inches makes me feel 
conspicuous and awkward compared to these pigmy 
five-foot creatures. But I am treated with the utmost 
civility and even friendliness, contrary to my experience 
with the Chinese. For instance, the children are rigidly 
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taught at school, where their attendance is compulsory, 
the rules of good manners. In lieu of pursuing one 
with yells of '* foreign devil," they stop short, make 
the most grotesque little bows, and pipe forth 
'* Okay or 

I try to make friends with some of them ; pat their 
bright, queer-looking, though mangy faces, and bestow 
on them some trifling present. Mothers smile with 
pleasure, and bid me many a sayonara (good evening), 
while one man rushes forth with haste to shout out 
"good-night," proud of airing the single English 
phrase he knows. 

Indeed all my experience confirms my belief that a 
kindly friendliness, both in word and deed, to strangers 
as well as to friends forms one of the principal 
characteristics of the Japanese character. Arrogance 
or surliness I never once encountered ; their very 
countenances habitually beam with benevolence, and 
courtesy to wayfarers is almost a part of the religion 
which is inculcated in children from their earliest 
years. 
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The whole length of the broad street is undergoing a 
process of repair, and indeed I may observe that road- 
making and road-repairing is gradually becoming a craze 
—a wise craze — with Japanese functionaries. Here the 
foundations are being dug deep, and gigantic boulders 
are excavated and carried off with poles by main bodily 
strength. But the mere size of these rocks so tickles 
the fancy of this gang of eighteen labourers that they 
shake with laughter as they totter under their burden. 
The shops are crowded with trifling wares, such as 
wood-work, skins of the monkeys with which the dis- 
trict abounds, and various humble requirements of their 
frugal life. Nearly all the dwellings are surrounded 
with gardens bright with flowers, and abounding with 
the vegetables which go so far to the support of the 
family. The streets are dimly lighted with paper 
lanterns, and are almost in darkness as night closes 
in. No matter ; crime seems scarcely known, and 
all is cheerful chatter and orderly behaviour. 

As yet I have spoken but little about the female 
[ peasantry, who, however, perform a share unduly large 
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of the manual labours of an agricultural population. 
The young women seem, as if by a general consensus, 
they had simultaneously attained the age of about 
twenty-three, and yet withal there is a singularly 
childish aspect about them, but for one exception, 

They waddle in their walk, undoubtedly owing to 
their shuffling shoeing ; and their bearing is generally 
ungraceful, but their feet and their hands are charmingly 
tiny. Their features, if a little flat, and their eyes, if a 
little too sharply cut about the lids, are nevertheless 
very pretty ; and as for their complexions, smooth, 
white, and tinted with the brightest flush of pink, they 
are quite entrancing. Their voices are as musical as 
silver bells. Their hair is piled up, Chinese fashion, 
into an ungraceful mass on the top of the head, coarse, 
black and abundant. 

Their whole demeanour is laughing, roguish, and 
pleasingly childish, and they readily respond to any 
chance conversation addressed to them. Their dress 
would be pretty were it not for the disfigurement of 
their Obi, an ungainly hump of material hunched up 
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at the back with a sash, otherwise their loose, flowing 
robes with variegated bright patterns are extremely 
picturesque. 

They wear few or no ornaments beyond earrings, 
and any sort of head covering is totally unknown. But 
their teeth constitute a great and fatal drawback. 
Naturally as beautiful, as delicately white as pearls, the 
day they are married they stain them a decayed shade 
of black, and complete the disfigurement by shaving off 
their eyebrows, with the recognised object of render- 
ing themselves unattractive. Now, inasmuch as they 
have apparently a natural tendency to retain their lips 
constantly semi-parted, the effect is the hideous and 
vacuous expression of toothless old crones, and I was 
never able to get over my aversion to bare gums. 

The young children, curiously enough, possess none 
of the prettiness of their mothers, but are distinguished 

by a flat Chinese type of feature, out of which they 

grow as they advance in years. 

All ages and sexes appear immoderately fond of 

pets. Tame birds are habitually kept, not only in pairs 
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in cages, but in dozens twittering and chirping and 
even singing to a deafening extent Pariah-like dogs 
and tailless cats are so uncouth and hideous that it is 
difficult to muster up a semblance of affection for them, 
and yet they receive a considerable share of friendship. 
Ducks and chickens quack and cackle and intrude with 
all the confidence of spoilt pets, and I notice a tame 
eagle which is absolutely beloved. Indeed I consider 

the inhabitants are not only humane — thoughtless or 
exceptional cruelty apart — but have a great regard 
for life per se, presumably the remains of the strict 
Buddhist doctrines on that point. On one occasion I 
had almost involuntarily raised my stick to kill a snake on 
which I had narrowly escaped treading, when my guide 
interposed with a petition for mercy. " That snake is 
not very poisonous, and I always think it such a pity to 
kill when nothing is to be gained by killing." 

As I return in the darkness to my tea house, I 
must confess to occasional feelings of isolation, not 
to say desolation, as of a stray dog amongst a large 
pack, and I once more ponder on the problem of 
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companionship in travelling expeditions. But once 
more I return a verdict in favour of the solitary 
system. 

True, there is the inevitable dreariness and de- 
pression of the after-dinner hours, and still stronger 
is the sensation in the event of bad weather, difficulties 
of progress, and, worst of all, indisposition. Yet 
with morning, one's spirits rise at the charm of 
complete independence, and, setting about the execu- 
tion of plans, one rejoices at the immunity from 
snarling arising from divergent wishes, and from 
that consequent strain which, even with amiable 
people, so often snaps the closest friendships. 

It must be confessed that Nikko, with all its 
Eastern world-wide celebrity, somewhat lacks the 
attractiveness of variety. Temples gorgeous with 
inside shrines and outside decorations, courtyard 
inclosures, and lofty stone ** toris " or gateways, all 
representing in their own way the acme of magni- 
ficence, have so ostentatiously taken possession of 
every point of vantage, that the feelings of monotony 
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which they inspire almost approximate to melancholy. 
But if we explore those heights which tower around 
us on every side, with clearly marked alternations 
of cliff and cascade, of sombre wood and bright 
cultivation, of bold mountain and rushing torrent we 
shall surely find beauties of nature peculiar to Japan 
— beauties which here, as elsewhere, cause human art 
to appear in comparison tawdry and contemptible. 

Early one morning, then, I start with my guide, 
two kangos, and four coolie bearers. The tiresome 
experiences of the ostentatious hero of Excelsior, 
habitually warned me in Japan to spare my own 
legs on ever)'^ conceivable occasion, and my guide 
moreover was prevented walking by an indisposition 
which he incessantly described as " orfle," and which 
he attempted to cure by their favourite system of 
acupuncture, which may be expressed in homely 
phrase as " needle-pricking'' 

The simplicity of the practice is indeed beautiful. 
A gold or a silver needle, about the size of a 
darning needle, but a great deal finer, is run 
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up to the hilt several times in some part of the 
body. Into which part seems an insignificant 
matter of detail, but as far as I could ascertain 
the stomach — ** [estomac Anglais^' for choice. 
Merely to witness the infliction seemed, as it 
were, to set my teeth on edge ; it evidently hurt 
horribly, and the marvel to me was that the 
implement did not fatally injure some vital part. 
Of course the ostensible theory is that of counter 
irritation, though the reason why a prod in the 
stomach should cure a pain at the back of the head 
will probably be made clear to us when the 
homoeopaths can explain their assertion that an 
ideal speck, only tangible through the agency of a 
lump of sugar, should recall from death to life. 

My guide, Kobe, however, declared himself much 
the better for last night's stabbing, and we set off 
jauntily on our mountain exploration in the direction 
of the Japanese famed Lake Chiu-zen-ji. Our first 
point of interest is Kiyotaki, and I question if there 
is a stranger village on the face of the earth. It 
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may be described as a single perfectly straight 

street, about 800 yards long, on a gradient as 

r^^lar as though constructed for a steep railway, 

bounded by two uniform rows of cardboard dolls' 

houses, and all the way down the centre of the 
road a stream rushing along with a uniformity of 

breadth, depth, and volume of water as though 

traced out with ruler and pencil for some 

mathematical purpose. 

The tiny banks are beautifully dammed up, and 
the water is so clean that no one would hesitate 
to utilise it for tea-making purposes. True it speeds 
past the very thresholds of a large village population, 
and in England would in a week's time be converted 
into the foulest of open sewers ; but here cleanliness 
seems a sacred instinct, and a cabbage stalk or a 
handful of household refuse would be considered an 
outrage on decency. 

The water-power is incessantly utilised to work 
small " overshot'* wheels — almost the only instance 
I detect of the most elementary mechanical native 
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appliances in the country. In front of a large 
number of the houses are tiny fish-ponds with 
miniature rock-work and gold-fish. There are dwarf 
hedges of the tea-plant, very like stunted English 
privet, with dull green leaves and white flowers — 
altogether such very common-place specimens of the 
vegetable world that only on discovering their utility 
are they suddenly invested with an ideal interest. 
The leaf is, as I have already stated, immeasurably 
inferior to China tea. It is, it is true, exported 
in large quantities, but its use is almost entirely 
restricted to certain parts of America. 

In one of these tea-hedge gardens is a temple of 
the 1,200 gods of Buddha, a mean-looking building, 
wherein are ranged endless rows of little metal 
images, probably in number amounting to the above 
figure, but so ugly and clumsy-looking that I cannot 
wonder at the unconcealed contempt with which the 
villagers regard them, even though they are the 
professed embodiments — not the mere simulacra, be 
it remembered — of the almighty powers of good and 
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evil. And yet, while the people are suddenly be- 
coming alive to the preposterous stupidity of their 
revolting idol- worship, they constantly manifest a 
yearning for some sort of religion. 

Innumerable wooden labels ranged outside the 
shrines bear the names of the donors of votive 
offerings, while now and again I observe, hewn out 
in rocks, inscriptions which my guide contemptuously 
designates as " potry," but wherein I trace the 
heathen appeal in Japan **To the Unknown God." 

I continue my ascent, passing through one moun- 
tain village after another, all possessing a strong 
family likeness of cleanliness and order which at 
last becomes a little monotonous and tiresome. No 
rice at this higher elevation ; crops as stunted and 
roots as dwarfed as on Deeside patches, make their 
appearance. 

The temperature, which was 70° at Nikko, has 
here fallen to about 60° ; and the path, which hitherto 
has been merely steep and rugged, has now become 
precipitous. So I perforce abandon my kaugo^ 
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which is forthwith taken to pieces and carried in 
bundles by coolies, and make up my mind to a 
regular mountain toil and scramble. We frequently 
have to cross the river Daiya-gawa, really a 
respectable-sized river, tumbling down from the 
top of a Japanese Lochnagar, with rocks as big as 
Stonehenge interspersed. 

A recent typhoon, that fons et origo of every mali 
in Japan, has washed away the planks which they 
are pleased to call foot-bridges, and I spring from 
one slippery boulder to another, my teeth chattering 
with the dread of being whisked away by the boiling 
cauldron below with as much ease as a blossom 
spray. Then for a change I grovel on all fours 
and '* shin '* up a rock, or by the aid of a friendly 
bough swing round a corner with tightly-closed eyes, 
lest I should grow giddy at the horrible precipice 
I am shaving. I am amazed at the dexterity 
with which the heavily-laden coolies surmount their 
difficulties. 

They toil on vigorously, chattering incessantly when 

L 2 
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the slope does not exceed 45". and when it becomes 
perpendicular they refresh themselves with such 
shrieks of merriment at the long-legged, sprawling. 
English giant in front of them that their friendly 
mirth becomes infectious. 

At last, after threading many a gloomy pass 
and climbing up many a precipitous acclivity to a 
height of about 2,000 feet, we find ourselves on a 
broad natural embankment bridging two stupendous 
precipices ; and if I am tempted into the dangerous 
essay of depicting the scenery which met my eyes 
as I stopped to gaze, my only plea is that, owing to 
a combination of certain special features, so strange 
and so noble a picture exists nowhere in the world 
but in Japan. 

As a groundwork, we are surrounded with tower- 
ing volcanic mountains, jagged all over with huge, 
distorted rocks ; from two opposite directions the 
giant cascades of Hannia-no-taki and Hodo-no-taki 
are pouring their silver columns into the dark 
mysterious-looking gorges below ; on a third side 
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the incipient Daiya-gawa is stormily rushing through 
the valley at our feet. A scene which might other- 
wise be tinged with savage monotony is relieved by 
the interspersion of immense stretches of wood, 
chiefly maple, which, however, increase the sense 
of solitude and silence. Now we come to the 
characteristic feature of the whole. Autumn has 
tinted these maples with a fiery red, which has a 
counterpart in no other leaves, and of which I have 
seen a parallel only in North America, and they light 
up this wild, weird landscape with a strange brilliancy, 
varying, according to light and shade, from the most 
entrancing blush to a furnace-like glow. 

Steeper than ever becomes the track leading from 
this half-way halting-place to our objective point above 
— the mountain plateau — but the magnitude of the 
obstacle has wrought its own cure. To this sacred 
mountain pilgrims at certain times in the year repair, 
and for their advantage an artfully winding path has 
been traced, and steps cut out, riveted with planks. 

Of what use to keep a dog and to bark one's self .^ Of 
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what utility a kango and a knot of coolie bearers if I 
am to engender splints and spavins, trudging up these 
weary steeps ? So I test my coolies by seeing if they 
can really fulfil their promise of hoisting me on their 
shoulders to the top of a Japanese Mont Blanc. There 
is scarcely any discomfort in the world to which one 
may not in time become habituated, however intolerable 
a first essay, and I am actually becoming accustomed to, 
I rather enjoy, this method of transport. My three 
coolies appeared to be of cast-iron ; the half-naked, 
wiry little fellows struggled sturdily under my ten- 
stone weight — half as much again as their own — and 
under that of my ponderous kango. To the accom- 
paniment of a singular weird chant they unfalteringly 
breasted the mountain acclivities, over the precipitous 
edges of which I giddily swung, halting every three 
hundred yards to change shoulders. They were really 
quite as vigorous and enduring as the V?V/'j//^- runners. 
Even at this season of the year I met many a knot of 
pilgrims on their way to the sacred shrines. I must 
own that their cheerful gabble and their entire 
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demeanour give rise to the suspicion that their devo- 
tional expedition is little else than a pretext for a socia- 
ble picnic, and I observed that they were manifestly as 
much entranced with the surrounding charms of Nature 
as would be highly educated Europeans, with the most 
cultivated taste for the beautiful. In fact, the innate 
appreciation of the peasantry of the scenery Is exempli- 
fied by the fact that at various points of observation, a 
small plateau has been levelled and a bench erected 
where wayfarers may rest and admire. I have never 
traced such discernment in Oxfordshire Hodge or 
Berkshire Chaw bacon. 

When we reach the top my pocket aneroid marks a 
height of 4,000 feet, the glowing warmth of Nikko is 
replaced by a sharp frosty coldness, and the changed 
nature of the vegetation marks the difference of climate. 
Pine, oak, alder are the commonest of trees, occasion- 
ally interspersed with cryptomeria and rhododendron. 
Many are covered with a peculiar and beautiful silver 
moss {Lycopodium Sicboldi) which only grows at great 
heights, depending in graceful clusters several feet long 
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from the topmost branches. The tangled thickets are 

inhabited by monkeys, too wan*, except in winter, to be 

slain. There are in addition an immense number of 

small foxes, but wild beasts are here almost extinct^ 

being represented by a very few bears and wolves. 
We reach the far-famed waterfall of Kegon-no-taki, 

and I suppose there are few more magnificent cascades 

in the world, with its vast volume leaping down 350 

feet, according to an estimate which I endeavoured to 

test It rushed with a deafening clamour which drowned 

the voice over giant rocks into a boiling cauldron 

below, hurling on its way spray and foam over the 
adjacent lovely foliage — and yet — and yet — having 

spent many a day at Niagara, I must admit that 

the recollection of Niagara stunts my admiration of 

every other waterfall I have seen. 

So I continue my route through the wild mountain 

forest to Lake Chiu-zen-ji, with its adjacent shore 

village, strange and mournful-looking, inasmuch as it is 
deserted, save during the sojourn of pilgrims in July 

and August. The houses stand in two long rows of 
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grey buildings, and were it not for a tea-house, and for 
a few priests lounging in their wonted hang-dog-looking 
fashion about the temple, the place would resemble a 
city of the dead. The characteristic of the lovely lake 
itself is placid repose. There is not a ripple on the 
waters, wherein not a fish exists owing to its extreme 
cold ; dark rocks and still darker pines are crowded 
together down to the very margin of the lake, and 
the sombre aspect of the scene rivals that of the 
Dhu Loch of **dark Lochnagar." 

I turn away with a shiver, and by sunset regain 
Nikko, which, compared to the awful stillness and silent 

* 

desolation of a Japanese glen, loch, and forest, appears 
to me a centre of civilisation and a vortex of 
excitement. 
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Thus far I have scarcely written a dozen lines about 
the alpha and the omega of Nikko's celebrity — the 
temples — without which Nikko would have been as 
unnoted as the Alma before the battle. But I have 
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already explained that the conglomeration of such 
innumerable gaudy shrines, inclosed in such end- 
lessly intricate courtyards, produced for a while in 
me a sense of puzzle and bewilderment, accompanied 
with but faint admiration. By degrees, however, 
constant scrutiny and familiarity have cleared away 
the clouds, and on the occasion of my final thorough 
exploration, I am in a position to appreciate the 
much which is really extraordinary and magnificent. 

Now I am confident that, were I to attempt to 
portray the whole, the result would be dismal 
tedium and insuccess ; but if I pick out some re- 
markable features separately, I may perhaps convey 
a general glimmering of its wonders. The temple 
grounds are situated outside the town on a huge 
plateau half-way up a mountain. To reach them I 
cross a wild, picturesque-looking ravine, through which 
rushes the river Daiya-gawa, spanned by two bridges, 
— one for use and the other for religious show. 
Artistic in its construction and coloured a glowing 
deep red, of which peculiar colour I have never 
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seen a counterpart elsewhere than in Japan, both 
ends are closed. It is declared sacred, and none 
save the Mikado or some specially holy and, as a 
logical sequence, specially foul priests may cross it. 

The legend is that when the founder of the 
shrines, Shodo Shonin, was pursuing his pilgrimage 
about the year 760 a.d., he found his advance barred 
by the broad river which poured its torrents over 
huge rocks, and looked utterly impassable. Appalled 
at the sight, he fell on his knees and implored 
Buddha for help, when on the opposite side there 
appeared a colossal divine figure, holding a pair of 
green and blue snakes, which he flung across the 
boiling stream. In an instant a long bridge was 
formed, over which the saint crossed ; but when he 
had reached the opposite bank, the god and the 
snake bridge suddenly vanished. 

Crossing over, I ascend through the usual long 
broad avenue, or rather grove, of magnificent 
cryptomerias, up some occasional flights of steps, to 
the boundary gateway, and enter the precincts of 
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the holy ground. As I pause to gaze, a novel 
sense of admiration creeps over me. Some of the 
details of Japanese architecture had already frequently 
evoked my appreciative wonder, but here, for the 
first and only time, I stood entranced at the imposing 
magnificence of the vast whole, type though it 
were of heathen grandeur and superstition. 

It must however be owned that one-half of its 
beauties are due to its setting off by Nature's 
framework. The 'temples, viewed from a distance, 
are one mass of lavish and rich, beautifully blended, 
colouring — red and blue, golden and black. The 
long majestic flights of broad stone steps lead up 
the mind, as it were, to a state of appreciative 
expectancy : the intense green of the luxuriant 
foliage contrasts so beautifully with the darkness of 
the stems and the rugged rocks, while the , solemn 
silence of this mountain amphitheatre is rendered 
even more impressive by the echo of the waterfalls, 
and the gentle splash of innumerable fountains. 

Now I turn my attention to the buildings, and 
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foremost to claim it are singular lofty gateways, 
a never-failing feature of temple architecture through- 
out Japan, called toT^L They are, it is true, specially 
characteristic of Shinto shrines, but Buddhism makes 
no objection to the emblem within its precincts. 
Indeed, the two sects are in many respects so 
blended that a casual traveller is often puzzled to 
trace the line of demarcation between them. Torii 
are built of wood or of stone, and sometimes, though 
rarely, of bronze. They are invariably quaint, pic- 
turesque, and graceful, but the one marking the 
entrance to the first courtyard exceeds all others. 
Two large granite columns support cross blocks of 
the same material at a height of twenty-eight feet, 
and I marvel that modern Western taste has failed 
to imitate such splendid portals to our parks and 
avenues. 

Passing through one of the torii I find myself 
in a large, paved, beautifully neat courtyard, almost 
every sqiiare yard of which is marked by some- 
thing which is novel or singular. For instance, the 
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innumerable structures, about twelve feet high, of 
stone pedestals and bronze heads, are ostensibly 
lanterns, but really fulfil the functions of monuments 
of the donors — daimios who presented them to 
some favourite god. Very handsome they look, and 
in one courtyard they number as many as 118, but 
they are disposed with such skill and taste that 
they never seem to jostle each other. 

There is the celebrated five-storied pagoda. In 
China this national building has, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, a tinsel and gingerbread, crockery 
and gaudy look. Here its solid construction, its 
graceful form, its fine proportions, wherewith the 
five stories dwindle to an apex at a lofty height, 
and its harmonious colours, arouse an amused 
admiration at the quaint structure. Round the 
lower story are carved and painted the twelve 
animals of the duodenary circle — the rat, bull, tiger, 
hare, dragon, serpent, horse, goat, ape, cock, dog, 
and pig, depicted with inartistic clumsiness. 

Closely adjacent is a large holy-water cistern, 
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quarried out of a single block of granite, with its 
top edges so accurately adjusted that the water, 
pure as though distilled, and noiselessly rising from 
an invisible source, brims over in so unruffled a 
sheet as to present the appearance of one huge 
block of dressed crystal glinting in the sun. 

Even foreign nations have presented their quota 
of offerings to these representative shrines of pagan 
idiocy. Here is the ** moth-eaten " bell, given by 
the King of the Korea, that ^^/^^/-tributary State 
which has ever defied, and been a thorn in the side 
of, its nominal suzerain, China. The bell, of mag- 
nificent proportions and beautiful workmanship, is 
thus designated by reason of a singular honeycombed 
perforation in the top. Here a bronze candelabrum, 
presented by the King of the Loochoo Islands ; and 
here a second candelabrum, the gift of the Dutch, 
a nation for ever turning up unexpectedly in Japan, 
and testifying to its own former roving enterprise ; 
and then, far distancing these beauties of human 
manufacture, is an incomparable production of Nature, 
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a gigantic tree of the species Cryptomeria. I have 
already expatiated on the magnificence of the 
avenues, but this giant specimen, of fabulous age, 
standing solitary, with all the advantages of previous 
careful tending, of ample space, air, and position, 
towers to a height which renders other objects 
mere pigmies, and together with its dark foliage 
and indescribably graceful branches, possesses a 
sublimity which I found scarcely surpassed even 
by the world-famed Californian patriarchs at ** Big 
Trees" and "Tres Piftos." 

Thus far there has been little room for carping 
on taste and art, whereby virtuosos love to air their 
priggish whimsies. But if I am asked whether these 
temples, deprived of the enchantments of distance, 
appeal equally to our sense of beauty when viewed 
close, I must reply in the negative. I am half 
startled, I am wholly repelled, at the ugly, niggling 
details of puerile designs and grotesque figures, of 
gaudy gilding and colours no longer blended but 
staring, of obscene monsters and filthy abortions. I 

M 
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am wearied with the intricacies of clumsily carved 
balconies and overshadowing gables, of fantastic 
eaves and preposterously carved fluted-roofs, and of 
moulding and fretwork so elaborate and purposeless 
as almost to aggravate one. 

Innumerable are the dragons and flowers, the 
beasts, birds, and fishes, which native artists and 
sculptors, ignorant of the first principles of perspec- 
tive and the merest rudiments of anatomy, have 
endeavoured to represent. 

Their gaping dragons resemble a cod's head and 
shoulders, their eagles are deformed crows, their lotus 
plants bear a family likeness to the cabbage, and 
their enraged tigers remind one of nothing so much 
as the cat spitting out of the dairy window. *• The 
celebrated sleeping cat," says Kobe, pointing to a 
carved figure over a doorway. But for this informa- 
tion I should have assumed the representation to be 
a very vulgar greymalkin caterwauling on the tiles. 
** Tiger and cub. Please examine it closely, and you 
will see the wonderful skill with which the sculptor 
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has worked the natural grain of the wood into 
the stripes of the fur." The result is remarkably 
hideous. But as with a dog standing on its hind 
legs, it is not done well, but we are surprised that 
it is done at all, and we applaud accordingly. 

Every tori gateway and temple entrance is flanked 
by two niches, wherein are placed representations 
of the shrine's guardian angels.'' No, indeed^its 
monsters or its demons, as demoniacal as the imagina- 
tion of any Gusiave Dore could have conceived. 

Sometimes they are huge devil forms, carved in 
wood and coloured red and green ; sometimes they 
are grinning, mouthing monkeys ; sometimes they are 
abortions called Corean dogs, curs which display a 
longing to bite one's heels, though they would not face 
one's toes ; and here we have bloody-throated, long- 
clawed dragons, precisely such as the Seven Champions 
of Christendom encountered. The St. George, the 
St. Andrew, and the St. Denis are apparently absent, 
but perhaps their counterparts are represented by 
these everlasting mammoth Buddhas. 

u 2 
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I am sick of these Buddhas. with their satyr-like 
grins and sensuous complacency, their obese stomachs, 
and their flabby, foul features. They are so horribly 
like the many elderly European Buddhas whom we 
constantly meet* in the flesh, seeking to besmirch, 
where they cannot devour, the fairest of all who cross 
their paths. 

Every Japanese representation of divinities and of 
divine attributes is a mixture of the terrible and the 
hideous. All are intent on the malignant infliction 
of pain. As with those cruel Calvinists who pass 
a sentence of the most unutterable misery the heart 
of man can conceive on all but themselves and a 
fractional percentage of humanity, so do the Buddhists 
drive their followers by the agency of abject fear, 
and ignore all that is merciful, beautiful, and 
lovable. 

There is the god of wind carrying on his back an 
inflated wind-bag ; he is painted green, has watery, 
cod-fish eyes, and a foxy, devilish expression. His 
companion, the god of thunder, painted red, and with 
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bristling blue hair, is a savage, writhing Humgruffin, 
the typical old bogey of childhood. Disposed in a 
circle above him are cymbals, employed, according 
to the Japanese theory, in producing the crashing roar 
to terrify the god's victims. Streaks of lightning are 
lying in an adjacent heap, and he utilises them to 
take a good shot ; while in his hand are lumps of iron 
— thunderbolts — which he hurls against, and with 
which he annihilates, the objects of his revenge. 

I trust that I have now made it clear that Nikko 
does not consist of one mighty temple as a central 
object, with a number of outbuildings as concomi- 
tants, but of an agglomeration of separate shrines 
dotted hither and thither all over the place, each 
bearing a strong family likeness to the others, each 
diverse in detail, and yet all forming one harmonious 
whole. I pass from one shrine to another in endless 
succession, until at last I lose all count in my 
bewilderment, and my admiration is swamped in an 
oppressive sense of monotony. 

Were I to describe them all, the reader would 
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certainly experience the same confused weariness, 
so I will take a single temple, and ab uno disce 
omnes. The Yo-mei-mon gate, with its shrines and 
commemorative mausoleum to the deified spirits of 
lye-yasu and others, may be considered the gem, 
as it is certainly the most renowned and heavily 
ornate of all. The exterior of the courtyard is sur- 
rounded with the usual red timber wall, carved gates, 
moulded balconies, granite pillars, and tutelary devils, 
all covered with thick layers of gold and gaudiness. 

Passing inside I observe a priestess — oh, so ugly — 
droning away at her litanies in the ** dim religious 
light '* of an open-doored temple, squatted on the 
floor. On my approach she jumps up, like a jack 
in the box, with the hope of making some profit 
out of me, but one of those rascally-looking old 
lounging priests is beforehand with her in collaring 
the twopenny fee for admission, and she resumes 
her squatting and her droning, which I am assured 
she carries on in her abyss of heathen folly day after 
day, week after week, and year after year. 
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The main shrine is, like all the others, of wood, 
with heavy and preposterously-curved roofs, richly 
frescoed, lacquered, and decorated. I pass into 
the interior, retaining my hat — to uncover here 
would be meaningless, and would convey no mark 
of respect — but careful to remove my boots at the 
very threshold, a process which I repeat so often 
during the day that I end by heartily sympathising 
with the Frenchman who committed suicide on the 
ground that life is made up of incessant buttoning 
and unbuttoning. 

Then I patter about in my socks over the smooth, 
cool, beautifully-polished floor. Every square inch of 
ground, walls, ceiling, and furniture is clean enough to 
eat one's dinner off. As for the inside — the contents 
are so indeterminate that to give any general sum- 
mary of them is extremely difficult. There are no 
pillars and arches, no pilasters and ogives, no vaulted 
nave or sombre chancel, no radiant stained glass 
or meretriciously gaudy altar. There is, it is 
true, the ugly cross legged Buddha with disagreeably 
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conspicuous teeth, surrounded with many a lotus 
flower and peony; there are several minor idols 
and green and vermilion devils ; there is a circular 
metal mirror on a black table, an emblem of 
Shintoism ; there is the twinkling of a few candles, 
and a faint smell of incense — but there is no 
gorgeous shrine, and the interior is cut up and 
partitioned off into numerous little spaces, which 
give a cramped impression. 

Here are lacquered chests, inlaid benches, polished 
slabs, embroidered screens, elaborate mats, and an 
occasional piece of richly-wrought gold or silk 
curtain, all with every shade of painting, ever\- 
variety of gilding, and ever}' contortion of car\"ing. 

And yet on the whole though, and by degrees, the 
beautv of the minutiae removes to some extent our 
first feelings of aversion at the grotesqueness of 

the niggling. 

Disposed here and there on the walls are Kaki- 
monos, or oblong picture-scrolls, sometimes verj" 
amusing, as illustrating the ingenuity with which 
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the difficulties of perspective are evaded. Ignorant of 
the art as five-year-old children, the invariable pro- 
cedure of the Japanese is to stick all distant and 
elevated objects in the centre of the upper edge of 
the paper, and to drag all objects which are close 
at hand to the lower centre ; those which are near 
and those which are remote being approximately of 
the same size. 

Here we have a Kakimono representing the 
lamentation of all animated creation at the death 
of some god. Men and women are in contortions 
of howling, the elephant has twisted his trunk up 
to his lachrymose little eyes, the dog is dismally 
yelping, the monkey is grotesquely chattering, the 
cock has mournfully drooped his tail and his wings, 
and the duck — a truly ridiculous little object — has 
wept a puddle of tears so abundant that he is about 
to utilise it as a bath. 

In another niche is a clumsy block of stone, once 
carved into a human figure, but with the outline 
so worn away as to be barely recognisable. To it 
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is attributed the propeny of healing every sort of 
malady. It is conspicuously holy and conspicuously 
ugly. Quavering men, dotards, and senseless females 
of all ages, waddle up — gait is the one respect in 
which Japanese are exceptionally ungraceful — tumble 
down in front of it, gabble a shibboleth, and then 
with a trustfulness which partly redeems their folly, 
first rub their hands over that part of the image 
which corresponds to the seat of their sufferings, 
and then instantly chafe their own afflicted bodies. 
A smile of hope flickers over their countenances 
as they depart, perhaps after all with as much 
benefit through faith as accrues to many Euro- 
pean patients trustfully obeying the dicta of their 
doctors. 

I observe that the head has been more worn 
away than any member, and this strengthens my 
idea that the Japanese are a peculiarly headachy 
race. They are incessantly complaining of this 
malady, as might indeed be predicted from their 
nervous, excitable, quicksilvery demeanour. 
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In one single section only of the Nikko grounds was 
my admiration completely unalloyed — the enclosure 
of the tomb of the national hero and great Shogun, 
lye-yasu. A staircase of solid stone, comprising 
about 200 steps, leads to the tomb on the top of 
a hill. Very impressive is the winding ascent, 
balustraded, moss-covered, sombre, and overshadowed 
with superb cryptomerias ; and on the summit is a 
bronze monument of a single casting, flecked with 
the yellow admixture of gold. The adjuncts are a 
stone table, on which stands a beautiful model of 
a stork, a brass incense burner, and a vase with the 
sacred lotus flower, of the same material. The whole 
is surrounded by a stone wall and iron fencing. 
All is harmonious, solemn, and beautiful ; all is in 
keeping with the resting place of the most renowned 
man in Japanese history. 

But I have had enough, and, what is more 
important, the reader has had more than enough, 
of the Nikko temples. So I resolutely turn my 
back on their intricacies, and passing through a tea 
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garden full of joyous loiterers, quit the grounds and 
regain Sudzuki's hotel. 

But no unimpressionable fool, whatever his length 
of davs. could ever fon^^et this elimpse of mar\-ellcMis 
heathendom. Perhaps I may ap::^ar per\er3e in 
lavin;! such stron^^ emi^hasis on much which I think 
Uijlv. or c'.se i::e ur.chooucr-vi j.ir.i:r?.uon of other 
Eurojx\ins who have v;>:::;-i :: :< ihe result of the 
idii^yncras'.is of virtj^^sos^ wh.^ ,^rc- in transports 
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disadvantage of lacking one characteristic which 
should so largely influence our verdict on all re- 
ligious localities — it lacks the characteristic of sincere 
religion.^ Buddhism is separated from Shintoism, 
as it were, by a thin sheet of paper, and Shintoism 
is so mean, fabulous, and contemptible, that I will 
not occupy the readers time even by the mere 
enunciation of some of its leading doctrines. 

Mr. Carlyle states that the population of the 
British Isles consists of about thirty-five millions 
" mostly fools," and we may apply the same descrip- 
tion to Japan, plus " nearly all of whom are enslaved 
in childish superstition or debased by senseless 
scepticism." It is difficult thoroughly to appreciate 
the number — thirty-six millions : it is still harder to 
realise that all these, our fellow-creatures, are 
practically without the one great solace of life — 
the solace of true religion. 

* Be it remembered, that I apply the following strictures to the 
priestly classes only and not to the general population of Japan, 
who, with rare intelligence, are daily shaking themselves free from 
the superstition of their forefathers. 
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" But surely," it may be argued, ** any religion 
is better than none. Surely we are bound to respect 
the creeds not only of the reasonable and sincere 
Protestant, and of the sincere Roman CathoKc, but 
even that of the honestly devout Buddhist acting 
up to the best of his limited lights ? '* There is a 
damning fallacy in this apparently so liberal and 
righteous reasoning. Honestly devout ! In nineteen 
cases out of twenty rascally hypocritical, with a tinge 
of craven superstition. 

The innate contempt of the male population for 
all which they ostensibly declare to be most holy 
is universal, with a few rare exceptions among the 
very young, the very old, and the miserable, driven 
by stress of suffering to seek relief even from an 
obscene Buddha. 

Anxiously am I on my guard during my stay in 
Nikko to avoid wounding religious susceptibilities. 
Laborious inutility ! 

Those ordinary priests in brown robes, and with 
shaven skull, foul and forbidding in feature and 
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form, are eager in their everlasting exactions of fees 
for admission ; those pariah dogs of the human 
creation, the beggar priests, revolting in their servility, 
are busy grabbling in garbage and banging their 
heads on the earth asking alms : but from their 
unconcealed contempt for the sacred objects of which 
they are the custodians and the expounders, it would 
be an outrage on common sense to attribute to them 
one grain of devotional belief. 

Of course this scepticism is shared by the mass. 

** What is your religion, Kobe } " I ask my 
guide. 

'* Hum," (with the curled lip of derision,) "if I 
am anything at all, I am Shinto. But please make 
haste if you want to see yonder temple. Those 
lazy beasts " (with all the emphasis of hate) ** of 
priests are about to close the doors." 

When at Kioto, the capital of old Japan, at a 
later period of my travels,^ I asked another guide, 
who had charmed me with his intelligence, his thirst 

^ See post^ chapter vii. 
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for knowledge, and his amiable disposition, "What 
is your religion, Isaki ? '* 

" Once I was a Buddhist — now I am a Christian," 
was the proud reply. 

Touched with what I imagined to be a pleasing 
case of conversion, I further inquired. •' What were 
the circumstances of your embracing Christianity, 
and who baptised you ? *' ^ 

The rejoinder was to the following effect :^- 

** I cannot say that I have been yet baptised. 
Indeed, I have never received the slightest instruc- 
tion in your religion. But a reasonable man must 
have sofne faith. Buddhism is a parcel of lies and 
rubbish, fit only for*fools or for children. Shintoism 
is no better. So I call myself a Christian, and 
by and by, when I have a little leisure, I shall 
make myself acquainted with its tenets." 

My last night at Nikko was marked by a trifling 
incident which, though personal, spoke eloquent 
volumes for that trivial though effectual test of 
administrative civilization in the Far East, telegraphic 
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and postal communication. In the middle of the 
night I am roused from my lair on the mat by the 
warning scratching of an attendant, who, uttering the 
one word '* telegram," hands me a missive despatched 
by a European in Yokohama through the native 
post-office. Though written in English, a language 
of which the village telegraphist had no knowledge, 
it wjis rendered perfectly correcdy. Delivered at the 
nearest office, Utsu-no-miya, a village twenty-two miles 
and a half distant, at six p.m., it was instantly for- 
warded on by a foot messenger, who made such good 
use of his legs that he reached his destination by 
eleven p.m., and the official charge for thi# express 
was only one yen twenty sen, dbout six shillings. 

A traveller unfettered by all ties, save those of 
interest, information, and investigation, is liable to 
the malady of restlessness in a somewhat strange 
form. Without any premonitory symptoms he sud- 
denly feels that his mind has become satiated with 
a locality. Its previous charms cloy, he loathes the 
spot, cart-horses will not hold him. Under such 

N 
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influences I flee from Nikko at an early hour in the 
morning. Kobe has stabbed himself with his needles 
until he considers his health re-established ; the four 
rickshaw-runners have boiled away their fatigue in 
incessant and scalding baths, and divesting themselves 
of their dressing-gowns look fit to toil and to run 
for a man's life, and my own bones have forgotten 
that jolting which had produced the sensations of 
acute rheumatism and agonising gout combined. 

My return route, which is an alternative to my pre- . 
vious one, is for twenty-two miles again characterised 
by chasm ruts, which incessantly jerk me several feet 
upwards and forwards. Smothered maledictions no 
longer fly to my lips ; my conscience has become 
seared at the valiant little coolies straining and 
struggling in draught as though their tendons would 
crack ; the temperature is that perfection of a uniform 
70° Fahrenheit. I am entranced with the continued 
beauty of the landscape, and delighted in noticing 
those dozens of characteristic details which constitute 
the charm of travelling through a novel country. 
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Still miles, literally, of avenues of cryptomeria — far 
more magnificent vistas than exist in the most care- 
fully tended parks in England, or in the primaeval 
forests gf California. No natural object I encountered, 
in a journey which comprised the circuit of the earth, 
impressed me to the same lasting extent. After all, 
one does not fully appreciate these forest heroes — 
as is the case with human heroes — until they are 
dead. 

I n one stretch of road I see several rows, and each 
row numbering several hundreds of the giants, prone, 
in girth like the largest pillars of York Minster, and 
with mighty limbs stretching far out into the adjacent 
fields. I marvel how the Japanese, who teach us 
many a lesson in their appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature, could have wrought such Vandalism. 
Closer scrutiny explains the riddle. 

In every case some vice has rotted the core; it is 
doomed ; cut it down, let it not cumber the ground. 
As we advance further on in our journey we emerge 
from rotten road into the finest specimen of the 

N 2 
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king s highway — broad, scientifically sloped, beauti- 
fully metaled, and provided with excellent culverts. 
The bigoted Chinese mandarins, to whom have 
been fancifully attributed the most lofty political 
and administrative prescience, as well as erudition 
concerning mathematics, astronomy, and gunpowderj 
— all, as a matter of fact, as far as the Chinese 
are concerned, the very burlesque of true know- 
ledge — have fought tooth and nail against the 
construction of any road broader than is required 
for a wheelbarrow, and against railways of any sort or 
description.^ The wise Japanese Government, whose 
minds have during the past few years become 
illuminated as with a flash, with the consciousness 
that a country is not wealthy because it is productive, 
unless means exist of rendering its products available, 
in good earnest has set to work to supply the fatal and 
remarkable deficiency of high-roads. 

^ We have been informed lately that the Pekin Government has 
conceded somewhat on this matter. But this promise has been 
reiterated for many years — with what tangible result? 
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But as usual the rural population has been violently 
opposed to the efforts of its best philanthropists. 
They argue : ** This depth of gravel and stone bruise 
our feet, clog our wheels, and weary our limbs. Down 
with it ; viva our old picturesque ruts and our nice, 
soft, ankle-deep mud." The rural wrath was simmer- 
ing up into riotous resistance, when suddenly it was 
observed that certain portions had been ground down 
by the mere action of traffic into the smoothness and 
easy draught of pavement. "Hum! We will not 
annihilate our philanthropic administrators just yet !" 

Now we are approaching the prosperous little 
country town of Utsu-no-miya. The outskirt cottages 
are delightful in their neat and picturesque, however 
fragile, construction. Who would have thought that a 
few tiny planks and bundles of straw and a little oiled 
paper could have made such bijou residences } The 
Liliputian gardens, ornamented with Liliputian 
fountain-ponds and gold-fish are patches of the 
brightest flower colour, and, above all, gleeful con- 
versation and pleasant laughter prevail in every 
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group of villagers as though they had never per- 
petrated an evil or never sustained a sorrow since the 
day they were born. 

However there is more converging to a centre, 
more busy fuss among the wayfarers, more brilliancy of 
harmoniously-coloured costume among the innocent 
pretty-looking Japanese girls, than could be assignable 
to the humdrum routine of countr)^ life. It is a festival 
day ; some civic functionary has arrived to open a 
public building, a little more substantial than twigs, 
paper, and straw. The whole neighbourhood is en feiCy 
and somehow the spirit of a French fete is oddly re- 
produced here. My arrival adds as much iclat to the 
proceedings as would the presence of Jumbo in a 
Berkshire village. The coolies break into an exhilarat- 
ing gallop and into triumphant cries, the gaily dressed 
throng, hastily waddling in their ** flippety-flop " 
pattens on one side, divides like a party of quacking 
ducks, and the cortege pulls up with a jerk opposite the 
principal tea-house. 

The purport of their remarks is clearly, *' Oh, look 
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at that strange giant getting out of his 'ricksha ! " and 
the triumphal local car parading down the main street 
is shorn of half its attractions, crowds in lieu pressing 
closely around me with intense curiosity, but with a 
gentle friendliness and good breeding which can only 
emanate from good hearts. It is a pleasure to 
gratify them by smiling converse through signs or 
through my guide. 

Out rush the tea-house proprietor and several of his 
family — all profoundly bowing, and rippling over with 
smiles ; they would certainly wag their tails were they 
quadrupeds. Press of customers notwithstanding, I 
am ceremoniously conducted into the enlarged par- 
tition in a doll's house, clean as a match-box, but 
tableless and chairless, where a sweet-seventeen little 
maid brings me in a tiny tea and smoking apparatus, 
kneels down at my feet, bangs her head against the 
floor, and leaves me in squatted dignity to my 
luncheon. Still there hovers about the indefinable 
sensation of hidden human presence : all around me 
are ghosts of shuffles, whispers, and laughs, or the flash 
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of an eye in a cranny or an orifice whereby I gather 
that the curiosity of the inhabitants is far from being 
satiated, and that they are stealthily watching with 
marvel and mirth the strange manner in which the 
visitor eats his strange food. 

Next I wander through the town, with such nicely 
swept, broad, clean streets, that it appears an emblem 
of beautiful purity compared with Hankow, Foochow, 
and Canton, though the China cities contain the 
dirty wealth of Pactolus, while the Japan shops 
display little but pasteboard and straw goods, oiled 
paper, and leather wares, which we should designate 
trumpery, but which constitute the household con- 
veniences, the raiment, and the furniture of these 
attractively primitive and generally likeable little 
folk. 

Then their appreciation of what may be called 
**prettinesses," as distinguished from the beautiful, 
when not led astray by their foolish religion, is an 
exceedingly pleasing characteristic. The flags, the 
flowers, the paper decorations, utilised with an 
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amusing ingenuity, are all simplex munditiis, almost 
sparkle in their effective combination of light bril- 
liant colours, and almost transform the collection 
of slender houses into an opera village on a 
large scale. 

Here and there a rocket splutters up a few feet 
into the air, almost dark in the bright clear at- 
mosphere ; and here and there a cracker elicits 
exclamations of delight from these overgrown 
children. 

There is, however, one discordant element. A 
Juggernaut-looking, heavily carved, tinsel decorated, 
processional car, followed by throngs of the popu- 
lace, is associated with some religious ceremony, 
and therefore, as a matter of course, is grotesquely 
hideous ; while the harsh clanging of the cymbals 
and tom-toms, the clatter of the wooden drums, and 
worst of all the grating shrieks of the stringed 
instruments, produce a clamour which is not merely 
discordant and harsh, but which is almost as evil 
as the Chinese music I have described in a former 
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work,^ and which, without any sort of affectation, 
brings on the European a sensation of bodily pain. 
Indeed, Japanese music betrays the hoof of their 
comparatively recent barbarism, and according to 
our notions, at all events, the country is destitute 
of the worshipping culture of '* Weiuy IVeid, Licby und 
Gesang'' — *'\Vine and women, love and song.'* 

I heard of a highly-educated native gentleman 
who had spent many years in London, and had 
devoted a good deal of attention to our operas and 
high-class concerts, exclaim in ecstasy on once more 
hearing his country's harmony, *' After all, there is 
no music in the world to be compared to our 
Japanese music ! '* Yet perhaps their reasonable 
retort to our own strictures might be : — '' We 
decline to accept your gauges of taste. What defence 
can you make for your bagpipes, in listening to 
which you grow alternately drunk and maudlin with 
enthusiasm ? " 

Bearing in mind the speed and accuracy with 

^ English Life in China, 
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which my telegram of last night had been trans- 
mitted to Nikko, I feign inquiries at the Utsu-no-miya 
post-office, that I may catch a glimpse of its 
working. The replies indicate a vivacious intelligence 
and an orderly system which would do credit to 
the St. James's Street office. " Any letters ? " My 
card is scrutinised, and conviction that there are none 
is brought home to me far more effectually and 
civilly than would result at, say, a bureau in 
the South of France. 

But we have only completed half our day's 
journey, and the rickshaw-coolies are in a manner 
pawing the ground, anxious to resume ere their 
limbs become stiffened by an unwisely prolonged 
rest ; so away I bowl from this happy-looking 
Arcadian town, the inhabitants whereof throng round 
me up to the very moment of my departure. 

Thus far we have been steadily descending about 
1,600 feet since quitting Nikko, with all the attrac- 
tions of an up-and-down country. Now I have 
to submit to the penance of a plain as level and 
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as dreary as the Bordeaux Landes. Mile after 
mile, hour after hour, I roll in a perfectly straight 
line through a dismal swamp and heather monotony 
— not a sign of a tree, or of beast or bird, save 
an occasional gaunt cock, a forlorn tailless cat, or a 
disreputable pariah-looking dog, haunting the isolated 
mat-shed dwellings dotted down at intervals of miles. 
The effect on coolie nature is curiously complete 
and instantaneous. Though the road is infinitely 
easier than any we have yet experienced, their chatter 
vanishes, they mope, slacken, and weary ; and at 
last, instead of completing a two-hours' stage, they 
pull up at a tea-house after an unbroken run of 
only one hour. Then the generalship of my guide 
Kobe comes into play, where I alone should have 
been helpless. Indignantly denouncing their laziness, 
he announces that, to make up for lost time, the 
next stage is to consist of three instead of two 
hours. There is not the sign of a murmur, far less 
of any ill-temper, at a fiat which almost wrung my 
own conscience. 
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Our friendly relations are not for a moment inter- 
rupted. In fact, the pepper has imparted a fillip. 
They brighten up amazingly, they put on many a 
spurt, they tug manfully over the heavy parts, and 
though they finally totter a little, and I almost expect 
to see them drop on the ground like over-driven 
cattle, they accomplish the full tale of the allotted 
three hours. 

It is dark when we reach our destined halting-place 
for the night, Koga — a poorer, more noisy, and 
thronged village than any which I had encountered. 
In fact, as soon as I begin to settle myself in my tea- 
house my mind sorely misgives me. The virtue of 
cleanliness is as usual predominant about all the 
externals, but the atmosphere is charged with evil 
drainage, which implies to me in my somewhat 
invalid health nausea and headache. The house is 
noisy and crowded ; there is too much publicity ; and 
altogether I am beginning to feel disconsolate. Kobe, 
too, considers that the accommodation is insufficient 
for my dignity, and, taking command of the situation, 
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finally declares his intention of making a further stage 
to the next village, Nakada, where I had so 
comfortably lodged in my outward journey. 

I remonstrate. '' Impossible, Kobe ! It is quite 
dark. The coolies have already performed a 
journey which has far surpassed their former 
performances. They are lying as prostrate and 
stiff as logs in the depths of utter prostration ; 
they cannot run another eight miles to save 
their lives." 

I am in error. For the second time during my 
expedition, a glass of sake all round, a few en- 
couraging words, and they cheerily declare their 
readiness to resume their journey. 

Then follows a little pantomime, which makes me 
feel ashamed of my squeamishness. The proprietor 
of the tea-house, far from resenting my departure and 
the deprivation of the important payment which would 
accrue to him from my night's lodging, comes to me, 
followed in succession by each member of his family — 
father, mother, urchin boys and toddling girls, one 
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after another, cast themselves at my feet, smite their 
foreheads against the floor, and in the depths of their 
humility plaintively lament that their poor dwelling is 
so unsuitable to my honourable self; and, without 
being in the least vexed by the amount of fuss and 
trouble I have already caused, they warmly bid me 
'' sayonara'' for the rest of my journey. 

Away we speed from the wondering, ant-like busy 
village, and we now perform a strange, picturesque, 
night travel. The coolies, rising to the emergency, are 
as brisk and cheerful as though they had not run a yard 
during the day. Numerous brightly-burning coloured 
paper lanterns are, according to the laws of the 
country, suspended to the rickshaws. We have once 
more entered the country of undulations and noble 
avenues of cryptomerias ; the moon rises and lights up 
the beauty of the surrounding landscape, and as we 
rush swiftly along the profoundly silent route I marvel 
whether I am not now moving in the vagaries of a 
fanciful dream. 

I reach Nakada, our haven, at about eight p.m., and 
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notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, Kobe, 
according to his invariable daily wont, walks off with 
my passport to register at the police-station my 
arrival — a formality which, if neglected, would bring 
down all sorts of pains and penalties on my tea-house 
hosts, but which involves not the slightest incon- 
venience on myself Then, on the spot, ere the facts 
fade from my memory, I betake myself to examine 
and verify the extent of a day's journey representing 
performances on the part of the coolies to which the 
term ** astounding ** is alone applicable. Although 
I have already frequently spoken on this matter, let 
me once more summarise and register it in black 
and white. 

Distance run, from Nikko to Nakada, vi& Utsu- 
no-miya, at the lowest computation, fifty-four miles. 
Kobe insists that it is sixty-three miles, and I myself 
believe that he is right. Duration of journey, twelve 
hours and three quarters. Nature of road, uniform 
descent ; twenty-two miles as heavy and bad as can 
be possibly imagined, remainder fair. Two coolies 
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per rickshaw. Weight in my carriage, including 
baggage, about thirteen stone. Weight of rickshaw, 
about one hundredweight and a quarter. Halts, one at 
midday for an hour, and ten minutes every two hours. 
Food, rice with small pieces of pickle and salt fish, 
and tea. Not a spoonful of stimulant except during 
the final eight miles, when an unexpected extra spurt 
was required. 

The coolies never flagged in their pace of 
about five miles an hour whenever the road was 
fairly good, and though undoubtedly without 
afn ounce of work left in them at the conclusion, 
their weariness did not encroach upon their 
health, inasmuch as they manifestly ate well, 
slept well, and next morning were brisk and 
ready for a fresh spell of labour. Now it is 
on historical record as a feat of which we may 
well be proud, that prior to Talavera the Light 
Division marched fifty miles in twenty-two hours, 
each man carrying forty pounds — a splendid per- 
formance, but the Japanese coolies would, equally 

o 
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handicapped, have galloped round the Light 
Division. 

My next day's journey gives me a second oppor- 
tunity of rendering myself familiar with suburban 
Tokio. The day is a holiday, not by reason of its 
being Sunday — for Sunday is equally a toil-day in this 
country unblessed with the happiness of Christianity — 
but by reason of the occurrence of some religious 
festival. All the population is astir, joyously taking 
their diversion, not sadly making a business of 
pleasure, as is our English wont. Crowds are 
streaming forth from the long rows of straggling 
streets, which for miles form the environs of the 
capital, most of them waddling in noisy pattens like 
English washerwomen, but some racing in rickshaws, 
two of their tiny bodies per carriage easily, for the 
mere childish fun of the thing. 

The rain begins to fall, and we discover that these 
gaudy holiday clothes, and indeed a large proportion 
of domestic apparel and utensils, have as their basis 
paper ; oiled, painted, and lacquered, papier-ijiachid 
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and paste-boarded, but still paper; perhaps with a 
compromise of straw, where they consider that extra 
real solidity is required. Veils, head-gear, and 
handkerchiefs, petticoats and mantles grow pulpy 
and blurred, with a mass of blue and red, green 
and black running into each other. Nay, the very 
waterproofs which the coolies cast over their 
shoulders, and the gaudily painted umbrellas, pre- 
cisely like the ornamented articles in the Baker- 
street Bazaar, are ot oiled paper, and in a short time 
are fluttering in strips. 

What matter — they have served their purpose 
once, they only cost a few farthings, and those few 
farthings are worth the fun which the dilapidation 
causes their over-grown children owners. At all 
events they are far more pleasingly characteristic 
of the people than the traces of European costume 
observable as we approach the main city. The 
graceful national dress is still the all-prevalent rule, 
but it is to be feared that within an *' appreciably 
measurable period," say thirty or forty years, it will 

o 2 
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become the exception, so frequently are the imported 
fashions affected, especially by the progressionist 
leaders of state and society. 

At present, the Europeanized Japanese in the 
streets are most amusing burlesques of the White- 
chapel swell mob. A long shiny black frock-coat, 
large check trousers, loud waistcoat, gorgeous with 
massive jewellery, a queerly-clumsy pair of boots, 
villainous necktie, a very tall silk hat with the 
stiffening out, and the nap brushed the wrong way, 
every article atrociously ill-fitting, and the result a 
Jeremy Diddler who should forthwith be consigned 
to the custody of the police. 

Here and there is a policeman or a soldier, 
tame-looking little mannikins, whom one should be 
careful not to hurt ; while to turn to inanimate 
objects, civilized progress is represented by tram- 
ways, evidently a great delight, and turnpikes at 
the bridges spanning the habitually broad pea-soup- 
coloured sluggish rivers. These structures, which 
are invariably of wood, are graceful and fairly 
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serviceable, provided no carriage-weight strains them, 
and the violence of the uncertain torrents is warded 
off by queer projecting booms. But sometimes after 
a heavy downpour the rivers suddenly take it into 
their heads to swell, to rage, to whip off from the 
banks all loose timber and every cockle-shell dwelling, 
to hurl the debris against the light, graceful wooden 
bridges, and, laughing to scorn the invariably pro- 
jecting pile abutments, to sweep two-thirds of the 
structure away towards the ocean. However the event 
scarcely amounts to a disaster, the waters subside 
as rapidly as they rise, and the merit of these flimsy 
buildings is that the inhabitants are only a few yen 
on the average the worse when they are annihilated. 
My last experience of a genuine tea-house in 
Japan was Soka — a delightful little building in the 
outskirts of Tokio, with a more than delightful, with 
a perfectly beautiful, child-woman attendant. She 
perpetually comes crouching before me with her tray 
crowded with little morsels of all that she considers 
most tempting to the appetite — salted cherry blossoms, 
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pickled apricots, cloying cakes, rancid fish, fresh 
ginger- roots, treacly sweetmeats, and dolls' cups of 
tea — all horrible. She claps her tiny hands and 
shouts with laughter as she watches my, to her, 
odd way of eating, and my grimaces of disgust ; and 
when I endeavour, in broken Japanese, to express 
to her those civilities which in this country are so 
much an innocent matter of course that their omission 
would be almost churlish, but which would be re- 
quited by a Devonshire dairymaid with a hearty 
box on the ear, she rolls on the ground in an 
ecstasy of childish mirth. 

The railway from Tokio to Yokohama seems to 
bring thoroughly home to my mind the fact that I have 
bid adieu to primitive, though gentle and undebased, 
human nature and its surroundings, and have returned 
to the busy, artificial complexities of civilisation. 
There was much enjoyment in the experience, and 
the reminiscences are delightful. Yet I am not 
sorry it is over, and such would, I think, be the 
honest confession of ninety-nine travellers out of a 
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hundred in little-explored lands. However pleasantly 
one may be busied in observing, admiring, pondering, 
and taking notes, still there constantly creeps over 
one a weary sense of vacuity, still for hour after 
hour one must be busy doing nothing, and even a 
misanthropist or a misogynist will become oppressed 
with the sensation that he is as much an outcast 
as was Cain, though no man's hand is raised 
against him amongst this benevolent and attractive 
population. 
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TOKIO AND JAPANESE CIVILISATION. 
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In speaking a few words about the progress of 
civilisation in the capital of New Japan, I must 
begin by excusing myself for the superficial nature 
of my remarks. As regards a rural population, 
the mere fact of living amongst them imparts a 
certain amount of accurate information to a careful 
observer, but of course this facility applies but little 
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to large towns. Perhaps, however, even my super- 
ficial facts may possess some trifle of novelty, and 
may even form an introduction to a more profound 
study by far wiser heads. I shall best escape the 
dignity of dulness by taking disconnected incidents 
connected with my various visits to Tokio. 

On one occasion I formed one of a party conducted 
round the barracks of an infantry battalion ; and 
here I enter on entirely new ground, free from pre- 
judice — as far as any military mind can be thus 
free — because entirely ignorant of their army system, 
and knowing but little of its record of exploits. 
Here is the domicile for soldiers whom, in our not 
unnatural ignorance, we have been wont to bracket 
with the semi-barbarous troops of China, and who 
twenty-five years ago perhaps deserved this classi- 
fication. But the barracks would be suitable for 
the best European soldiers, and probably the best 
European soldiers might with advantage possess 
one or two of the characteristics of their little-known 
Japanese brothers-in-arms. 
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The buildings are entirely of brick — large, roomy, 
and even handsome. A substantial wall surrounds 
the ample inclosure, gravelled and weeded with 
that minute neatness which used to delight the 
hearts of our valiant old Peninsular disciplinarians. 
A ceremonious parade is prepared in our behalf, 
and we are conducted over the place with elaborate 
formality. Ostensibly we are invited to examine 
everything ; in reality we are allowed to witness 
only that which has been specially prepared. So 
I resolve to compass at a subsequent date ^ a less 
formal but more thorough '' number-one-good-look- 
see," according to the ** pidgin " English expression, 
and to utilise the present occasion as a pleasant 
preliminary canter, enlivened as it is by its very 
amusing social aspect. 

The most prominent man of our party is General 
Saigo, the Japanese Minister of War, and brother of 
the famed commander-in-chief of the rebel army during 
the Satsuma rebellion of 1877. The general is a grave 

1 See Chapter VI. 
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but pleasing, friendly-looking man, very intelligent, and 
with a gentle courtesy and anxiety to please which are 
excessively attractive — so are his staff; so are the 
Japanese officers all round. Yet we must not picture 
to ourselves the stereotyped types of the ordinary 
European officer. No persons could be more dis- 
similar. They have, it is true, a smack of the 
Frenchman both in their dress and in their address, 
having set themselves might and main to work to copy 
every detail of the French army ; but these externals 
are strangely out of keeping — as they appear at least 
to our prejudiced eyes — with their short figures, their 
Mongolian faces, their shock heads of coal-black hair, 
and their incessant bowings, compared to which the 
ordinary bows of a Frenchman are rigid and 
uncompromising. 

In due course we are conducted to the celebrated 
gardens called Goraken-yen, the former residence of a 
powerful Daimio. The extensive grounds, bearing 
evidences of an immense amount of care and money 
spent on them, have some interesting characteristics of 
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their own. The area is considerable, but all the 
features are on a small scale : — tiny patches of that 
specially soft turf, which in its full expanse one sees 
only in England ; ponds, or rather clean, clear 
puddles, with the invariable gold fish j tanks of lotus- 
flowers ; little bosky places full of sweet-smelling 
trees, and innumerable narrow winding walks leading 
to genuine miniature temples, or to fanciful grottoes. 
No flowers ; by the by, the parterres of England 
seem to be reproduced in scarcely any other country 
but our own. 

An exceedingly handsome luncheon is laid out 
European fashion in the large, most charmingly furn- 
ished open summer-house ; all the adjuncts of food, wine, 
coff^ee and cigars arc French, and to heighten the illu- 
sion, a military band plays — not the ear-rending discord 
of the national music, but a selection of French operatic 
airs. The dejeuner is as long and as formal as a Ger- 
man official meal, but among these twenty-five or thirty 
representatives of high-class, well-educated Japanese 
gentlemen, I anticipate that surely there can be found 
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plenty of novel and interesting conversation. Very 
possibly, were it not that we Europeans quickly come 
to an end of our comprehensible lingo. Of course, hardly 
a Jap present understands a word of English. That 
was to be expected. Our own vernacular is only 
officially familiar in the naval department, and 
the ostensible common ground of language in the 
War Department is French. Yet the great majority 
of the military natives, apart from those who have 
studied in France, are by no means fluent even in 
French. German } Spanish ? Italian } Not a syllable ; 
so we must be contented with marvelling at the 
strangeness of this scene of European civilisation, 
suddenly introduced into a country where twenty- 
five years ago the natural impulse was to slay every 
foreigner, where the pigmy warriors wore two 
swords apiece, and where the Daimios never dressed 
for dinner. 

The hum of the Japanese language is melodious, its 
oddest feature being the incessant use of the interjec- 
tion haye, which, like the German so, comprises in 
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Itself a long and eloquent commentary. Their black 
eyes sparkle like glowing coals, and their features in 
conversation become very animated, but they do not 
gesticulate, and in niceness of eating, the upper classes 
beat hollow all Europeans but the English. No 
gnawing, clawing, gurgling or tooth-picking. 

On the whole, however^ they appear a little 
constrained, as if their newly-acquired fashions sat 
somewhat uneasily on them. This appears to me 
conspicuously the case among those who are wearing 
European civil costume. 

Here I cannot forbear lamenting the partial disuse 
of the becoming and charming native dress which their 
ancestors have worn during so many generations. 
The Japanese in their national garb are persons of 
grace and even of dignity, but in their European 
habiliments they have a strong tendency to deteriorate 
into ridiculous, not to say ugly, figures. Silk hats, 
frock coats and patent-leather boots in a climate 
so unsuitable for these vestments give them an air of 
masquerade. Unfortunately, moreover, the inno- 
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vation is extending to the ladies of the upper 
classes. 

It is, however, satisfactory that this attempted 
introduction of European dress cannot be otherwise 
than very partial, in view of the rooted customs of 
the country, and the consequent conditions of life : — 
where, for example, there are no chairs and few 
tables, and where people habitually squat on the 
floor ; where boots must be removed outside the 
houses lest they should soil the interior; where out 
of doors domestic servants speed, like racehorses, 
with rickshaws or accompanying carriages ; where 
peasants work for months together thigh-deep in 
slushy rice fields ; where workmen are frequently 
half-naked ; and where, above all, the first impulse of 
all, male or female, is to divest themselves of their 
upper garments the moment they begin to feel 
uncomfortably warm. 

Luncheon over, every individual seems to be 
running about after the other members of the 
company in the fashion of " General Post " or " Puss 
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in the Corner," bowing and posturing to the accom- 
paniment of frequent Aayes. 

We finally take our departure in a private carriage, 
very neatly turned out English fashion, plus two 
Bettos or outrunners, short, stout, muscular fellows, 
clad in tight blue jerseys, and models of sturdy 
athletes. They outdo even the rickshaw-runners in 
the speed with which they precede the fast-trotting 
horses, clearing the road for us by warning shouts. 
As occasion offers, however, they slyly save their 
wind by furtively springing up behind our vehicle, 
like English village urchins. 

We now betake ourselves to obtaining some 
personal acquaintance with Tokio. Imagine how 
preposterously futile would be any attempt in 1887 
to change the name of ** London " into some other 
designation. Yet this is precisely what the Japanese, 
in their craze for sweeping away the old order of 
things, effected in 1868 with the capital of New 
Japan. To use the term *'Yedo" would now be 
almost as antiquated as to call York Eboracum. 
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Tokio IS no unimportant, second-rate town, but is 
a capital city of enormous extent. The word Tokio 
means ''Capital of the East/* and is identical with 
the Chinese name Tonquin. Its area is said to 
exceed that of any city in the world except London, 
measuring about eight miles by nine miles, exclusive 
of suburban villages, and containing a population of a 
little over one million.^ 

There is, however, a great deal of monotony in its 
vastness. Commerce, in its true mercantile sense, it 
has very little, and as for its buildings, public or pri- 
vate, they are absolutely unworthy of mention, except, 
perhaps, those everlasting temples. It is, in fact, a 
city of magnificent distances without magnificence. 

Tokio possesses one sight, however, of almost 
unparalleled and unfailing beauty from various points 
— the gigantic, snowy, sugar-loafed, extinct volcano^ 
Fuji-san, standing out clear in the far distance. 

I spent several days exploring the city with the 

^ The returns vary from 800,000 to 1,060,000 inhabitants. 
There is reason to believe that the latter is accurate. 

P 
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utmost interest, because it contains many a strange 
feature which is found in Japan, and in Japan only. 
For opportunities of observing external characteristics 
and street details, there is no better expedient than 
the Tokio gondola, our old friend the double-manned 
rickshaw, and herein I dash along for hours, half 
haphazard, from one point to another. Remember 
that horses, carts, and carriages, except an occasional 
tramcar, are strikingly conspicuous by their almost 
entire absence. 

There is a certain amount of the mongrel about 
the city. Here, for example, is a long stretch of 
dull, gloomy buildings and warehouses, orderly 
indeed, but with a musty, decayed aspect which 
antiquaries would pronounce interesting, but which 
appear to me simply depressing. Here is the vast 
perimeter of the magnificent old castle defences — huge 
earthen, grassy embankments, which smack of pre- 
Vauban fortifications, and which are traced with a 
feature rare in antiquated earthworks, a due regard 
for flanking defence. The inclosed area was once 
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of awful privacy as the retreat of powerful Daimios. 
Now it IS laid out in ornamental gardens, and is 
almost as public as Kew. 

The fortifications are surrounded by miles ot 
immense moats, on an average forty feet deep, in 
addition to depth of water, and ninety feet broad at 
the top, wherein are acres of lotus plants and myriads 
of wild fowl. These latter are under the inviolable 
protection of taboo, and it is interesting to watch 
these, naturally the shyest of ferce naturce^ totally 
unconcerned in the midst of hundreds of thousands 
of their natural enemy — man. Heavy, ornamented, 
arched, stone gateways are disposed at intervals along 
the moats, which, as well as the canals with which 
the city is intersected, are spanned with innumerable 
bridges. 

At another time we pass through a succession of 
main thoroughfares, with features of tramways, tele- 
graph posts, pillar letter-boxes, and fire- bells. These 
latter occur in almost every street, simply suspended 
at the apex of a stout pole. Fires are of constant 

p 2 
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occurrence, and of dire destruction in so combustible 
a town as Tokio. No sooner do the watchmen 
discover a conflagration than they set to work 
ringing, the loudness and duration of the operation 
depending on the proximity of the catastrophe. 

The houses which line them are fairly-built 
wooden structures, but the contents of the shops, 
unlike those of the squalid slums of Chinese towns, 
are of miserable worth. All the above may be 
called Old Yedo, but the outside margin of the town, 
which is diversified with many a steep up-and-down, 
is New Tokio. Here are the ministerial buildings, 
barracks, colleges, the police departments, and other 
public edifices, most of them of brick, stone, or stucco 
— pretentious, though common, and in debased 
American style. 

The English Legation alone, with its brick wall 
surrounding a large area of beautiful grounds and 
several substantial villa-like houses, has some claim 
to good taste. This forms the cream of the British 
colony, there being, however, an additional small 
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foreign settlement near the sea-shore, dreary and 
unprosperous, called Tskiji. The foreign hotel there 
is poor and ill-found, and the scanty population is 
chiefly composed of missionaries and a few British 
merchants, with their households ; but the trade 
tliere is small, and at present our countrymen are 
not regarded with any great favour. 

Prior to the arrival of our present minister. Sir 
R Plunkett, our treatment of the Japanese Govern- 
ment occasionally tended to alternate between high- 
handed patronage and imperious snubbing. Of late, 
however, the feeling has become improved. 

Again the shopkeeping classes have taken umbrage 
at the export and import figures of British commerce 
with their country. The imports exceed the exports, 
and this is considered, in the true spirit of protection 
and that political economy which Mr. Fawcett so 
emphatically condemns, a selfish appropriation of all 
advantages. 

Here we are at Shiba, magnificent park-like 
gardens, containing a collection of temples which 
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in number, beauty, and interest are second only to 
Nikko. But I am quite sure that the reader is 
satiated with temples ; so, instead of yielding to the 
temptation of giving tongue for a dozen pages, I 
will limit myself to the remark that the profound 
silence, unbroken save by the caw of our dear 
familiar friends, the British rooks, in the giant 
cryptomerias, the contrast of bright flowers and 
forest shade, the lively splash of water, and the 
grave splendour of endless temples and tombs — all 
in such vivid contradistinction to the hurly-burly of 
the surrounding city — induce a feeling of hushed 
awe one would never have attributed to a locality 
set apart for pagan rites and follies. 

Then I climb up to the adjacent eminence called 
Atago Yama. Two flights of stone steps lead to 
the top — one of one hundred, called the men's steps ; 
and the other less steep, and numbering only eighty- 
eight, called the women's steps. The usual fascinating 
little girl at the booth is bent on my drinking a 
cup of salted cherry-flower water, and the crowd 
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stares at me with a mixture of civil curiosity and 
friendly amusement. 

I have roamed for hours through the streets of 
the capital without encountering a single European 
face, and a foreigner, though no longer a lusus natura 
in Tokio, is even "now sufficiently rare to be con- 
sidered an object of interest or diversion. I am quickly 
marked down by a beggar-woman and a little girl, 
who set about their trade in the thorougly metho- 
dical Eastern manner — one of the few lingering 
traces of Tokio s geographical position. The woman 
rushes up and kneels at my feet, finally prostrating 
her head to the earth, banging it against the ground, 
or grovelling in the dirt with a sing-song of 
lamentation and prayer. The queer little four-year- 
old child imitates her mother in unconscious infantine 
burlesque. When I quicken my steps to avoid 
them, the two gallop on ahead, and so calculate 
their distance as to have arrived at the depth of 
their abasement by the time I am opposite them. 

From the top of Atago Yama I obtain a bird's-eye 
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view of the city, which is singular, inasmuch as the 
exceptional clearness of the atmosphere causes it 
to stand out with a clearness I have never seen 
elsewhere. 

Fires, beyond a handful of smouldering charcoal, 
whether for domestic or other purposes, exist in 
only a fractional part of European extent ; there is 
not a trace of smoke or haze, and in comparison 
the brightest towns of Mediterranean France or of 
sunny Italy are shrouded in a gloomy veil. Neither 
is there an unbroken acreage of crowded roofs, as 
in all Chinese towns. The open spaces are so 
numerous, and the streets so broad, as to represent 
the other extreme of conspicuous straggling. 

Resuming my rickshaw, I drive through four or 
five miles of streets to the opposite margin of the 
town, to Ueno, where there is another collection 
of grounds, gardens, and buildings. The temples 
— stop, I am sick of the mere name, but the 
zoological gardens are delightful The collection 
is small but interesting, consisting of the fauna — of 
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the many birds but few beasts — indigenous to Japan, 
with an imported bear or two, wolf, lion, tiger, &c. 
Still more pleasing are the happy, orderly crowds 
running about hither and thither, garrulous in their 
merriment and curiosity. 

Then the educational museum is so perfect a 
model of what such an institution should be, that 
it might be reproduced with advantage on a large 
or a small scale in every town of note in Europe. 
The contents are so arranged that they form an 
encyclopaedia of practical education in useful manu- 
factures and agricultural pursuits. Side by side are 
placed, in methodical, orderly gradations, Japanese 
and foreign illustrations of science and art. Here 
is the sculpture department, conspicuous among 
which is an excellent model of the Vestal Virgin ; 
here a few European oil paintings, of little worth 
indeed, but illustrating, especially as regards per- 
spective, the difference between Japanese and 
Western ideas of art. 

Here is some English porcelain from Minton's 
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and Mortlock*s wares. To my untutored mind it 
is far more graceful and pretty than many of those 
native monstrosities placed in juxtaposition, and 
over which the collector would fall in ecstasies. The 
admiring glances of the visitors lead me to suspect 
that they are of the same opinion. Here are English 
ploughs, harrows, rakes, and agricultural implements, 
models of cotton-spinning machinery, specimens of 
coal, linen, and silk, with illustrations explaining 
how they are prepared for the market. Here maps 
and astronomical instruments, knives, forks, cutlery, 
and even perfumes, soap, and toilet apparatus. 

Finally, here are rude illustrations contrasting the 
methods of Japanese and European tillage, mining, 
and fishing. Most unquestionably the museum 
answers its purpose, for the numerous visitors are 
not lazily glancing at the specimens — they are studi- 
ously, almost anxiously, poring over them, and the 
institution gives some clue to that quickness of 
apprehension and readiness of adaptation which has 
enabled Japan to make such rapid strides in 
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civilisation which have only been attained by Western 
nations after the lapse of centuries. 

Adjacent to Ueno are the grounds of Asakusa, 
interesting not so much by reason of its celebrated 
temple as for its perennial fair. I walk through 
long rows of booths making a gaudy display of 
every sort of trumpery merchandise, as worthless 
as that which is vended at an ordinary English fair 
— gimcrack toys, ornamental gewgaws, smoking 
apparatus, headdress decorations, and endless photo- 
graph shops. In this last respect the natives are 
in complete opposition to the opinions of the Chinese. 

In most cases nothing save dire distress and a 
high bribe will induce the latter to allow their like- 
ness to be taken ; they consider the process to be 
a forerunner of death or misfortune within six 
months, and I have known the poorest of coolies 
only agree to be included in a group of European 
officers under the most urgent persuasion. The 
perky little Japs, on the contrary, delight in being 
photographed on every possible opportunity. 
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Then the place is full of shows — theatre, galleries 
for practice with the most absurdly puerile little bows 
and arrows, tea booths, and confectionary stalls. The 
crowd is as numerous and cheery and busding as 
though the fair were only of three day's duration, 
yet it is actually kept up all the year and every 
year. Perhaps one of the most charming features 
of Asakusa are the thousands ot sacred pigeons 
which, tame and beautiful, crowd under the very 
feet of visitors in cooing importunity to be fed. 

I am reluctant to omit all mention of the Yoshi- 
wara district, because it offers certain features of 
human nature which form a useful subject ol study 
to all who at any time may care to do a pin's head 
of good to their fellow-creatures. I am still more 
reluctant to tread further than on the margin, lest 
what is called plain-speaking should result in a 
statement of details altogether out of place in these 
pages. At about nine o'clock one autumn evening 
I start from the house where I am residing at Tokio, 
in a rickshaw, and for five or six miles dash up and 
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down hill at a break- neck speed, not through slums 
as might be pre-supposed from the goal of my 
journey, but through well-built, orderly streets, 
thronged as usual with laughing gossipers and 
purchasers. The municipal lighting is scanty, but 
there is quite glare enough, inasmuch as the shop- 
keepers of their own good-will deck their dwellings 
with dozens of prettily-painted lights, which impart 
a Queen Mab aspect to the scene. I confess with 
shame that I am rattled along with a vast amount 
of unnecessary swagger. My rickshaw-runners, with 
swinging coloured lanterns in front, stimulate each 
other to speed by excited cries, and charge full 
gallop into the very thickest of the throng. Nobody 
is angry at being thus thrust aside ; every one 
skips like grasshoppers on one side, shout after us 
responsive cheers, and forthwith go into peals of 
laughter, although surely the joke must be an old 
one to them. 

Here we are at our destination : we halt, and 
Haroun-al-raschid-like, explore. This is the *' quarter 
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of vice," which, instead of being disseminated through 
the town, is all garnered into one district So far 
from all being, as might be expected, flaring and 
glaring, meretricious gaudiness, vicious noise and 
still more vicious sight, precisely the converse is 
the case. There is a subdued but cheerful hum 
throughout : — street after street of the parallel rows, 
broad, clean, and neatly kept, is beautifully lighted 
up with numerous immense coloured oiled-paper 
lamps, shedding in every corner a prettily softened 
glow. All is outward propriety and decorum. 

True, the front of each house is thrown open to 
public gaze, save for widely-spaced bamboo bars, 
but there is no shouting or rioting, and in fact the 
whole tenor is such that an English girl of eighteen, 
unless she were precociously knowing, or acquainted 
with the language, might wander through these 
realms unsuspecting, unshocked, and unmolested. I 
dare enter into no further details. 

The defenders of the Yoshiwara have urged, 
'* How can the Government regulate the vice if it 
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does not recognise the vice ? " Granted, as a knock- 
down argument against the '* shrieking sisterhood " ; 
granted the evils of the unregulated night Hay- 
market and Regent Street ; but the Tokio autho- 
rities more than recognise it ; they eliminate that 
which is externally offensive about it ; they seek to 
introduce refinement into it ; they make its paths 
pleasant, and they pat on the back the licensed 
stews. The consequences are that women barely 
lose caste by it. Many girls devote themselves 
to three or four years* immorality of set purpose, 
amass comfortable little sums of money, are warmly 
welcomed back into the domestic circle, and are 
regarded as models of filial duty in having thus 
toiled for the support of their parents.^ In fact the 
landmarks between virtue and vice are obliterated. 

Throughout the city a few policemen are to be 
seen patrolling the streets. Their appearance and 
characteristics are more military than civilian, and 
their services are apparently seldom called into 

^ Sec Appendix B. 
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requisition. Indeed the absence of open offences 
seems to be one of the features of this orderly people 
throughout the country. Whatever the amount of 
crime, it is neither flagrant nor notorious. Nor are 
their tribunals of justice an outrage on humanity, as 
was probably the case here formerly, and as is still 
the case with their neighbours the Chinese. 

Of late years the Japanese have introduced an 
entirely new jurisprudence and system of administer- 
ing the law. Their judges are uncorrupt ; substantial 
justice is meted out ; their prison management is 
humane ; and, above all, the shocking scenes of 
cruelty and torture so common in Shanghai and 
Foochow, are here entirely unknown. 

Recently European carriages and turn-out of 
harness have come into great favour at Tokio, 
especially amongst the members of the Progressionist 
party, and horses have consequently risen in the 
market. I was much interested in a buying trans- 
action, when several animals were brought to an 
Englishman for selection. The cross between 
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Australians and Japanese has produced excellent 
little animals — most of those I saw were stallions — 
fairly good-looking, very sturdy, surly as angry dogs, 
and headstrong as wild beasts. It seemed a matter 
of course for any one of them when first mounted 
to take the bit between his teeth, and with a scream 
to bolt off full gallop, only brought to his senses 
after a long stretch of up and down hill on a heavy 
road. A very average good beast could be 
purchased for seventy yen (about ;^i4). 

Some visits which I paid to Englishmen living in 
Japanese houses were not devoid of interest. There 
are so few European brick-built houses, that our 
countrymen have frequently no alternative to a native 
residence. The surroundings were very attractive 
with the pretty garden, the neat little lawn-tennis 
ground, and the tidy poultry-yard. Paper walls and 
paper screen partitions, lath roofs and polished floors, 
were the perfection of rustic tidiness ; every sort of 
Japanese curio, lacquerwork, porcelain and embroidery 
were disposed about the place, plus the European 
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necessaries of a few tables and chairs, rugs and 
sofas. Yet I thought the result thoroughly uncom- 
fortable and the rooms miserably small, dark and 
cheerless. 

Fancy sitting down deliberately for an hour or two 
in a paper box to write letters, to chuckle over a book, 
or even to ponder over a pipe. 

The ubiquitous Chinamen crop up here again in 
the shape of domestic servants, in which capacity they 
are far superior to, and more reliable than, the natives. 
Indeed, I must confess that these latter with all their 
merits and simple attractions display some serious 
deficiencies among the middle and lower classes in 
business-like qualities. They seldom achieve any con- 
siderable success as contractors, shopkeepers or 
managers. European merchants are extremely chary 
of entering into business engagements with them. 
They freely promise and freely fail, and when it is 
sought to enforce the stipulated penalties against them, 
they are found to be men of straw, worth a minus 
quantity, provokingly cheerful under every pecuniary 
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adversity, and perfectly ready to renew their pranks a 
dozen times over. 

The plodding, business-like, unlovable Chinese on 
the other hand will at any sacrifice adhere to their 
contracts, and great as is their unpopularity, monopo- 
lise most of the important posts in English firms. 
They keep themselves very much apart as a class 
community, and, as a matter of course, are abhorred 
by the Japanese. This feeling is, I must own, fully 
reciprocated. 

I was much puzzled by the occasional surliness and 
want of good will manifested by European residents 
when speaking of so friendly and courteous a nation as 
the Japanese. Probably this is susceptible of the 
following explanation. When, only a few years ago, 
the country at a flash began to emerge from its 
barbarism of centuries, its sagacious rulers selected, as 
models on which to build up their new institutions, 
certain Western nations confessedly foremost in various 
departments of administration, science and art. 
Japanese students were sent over to the respective 
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countries, and able, practical men were tempted by 
high salaries from the old world to inaugurate and to 
carry on the working of similar institutions in the 
** Land of the Rising Sun." 

For instance, England was taken as a model for all 
that appertains to the navy, and for engineering works, 
railways, postal and telegraph departments ; France, 
for the army ; Italy, for manufacture of ordnance ; 
Germany, medicine ; America, education ; and so on. 

So far all worked well. Instructors were almost 
allowed carte blanche, instructed were keen to learn, 
and the imported seedling institutions took root and 
grew apace. This apprenticeship of indoctrination and 
imitation continued for about eight years. But then 
the Japanese, with the error of recently-emancipated 
ignorance and newly-acquired knowledge, wished to 
run before they could walk. ** We can do without you 
now," was their address to their foreign teachers ; 
'' Japan for the Japanese." 

This was, however, but the natural development of 
events. A new generation was now growing up, 
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capable of doing much of the work hitherto performed 
by the highly-paid Europeans, and at about one-fourth 
the foreign rates. 

One after another the imported organisers and 
superintendents were trundled off with scant consider- 
ation, and at unreasonably short notice, a mere fraction 
only of their former number being retained to help out 
of the mire any wheels sticking therein. Thus, in every 
centre of industry and in most departments of adminis- 
tration there were numerous high-class European 
ex-officials turned adrift, and it would be more than 
could be expected from human nature that these men 
should not feel sore at the way in which they had 
been treated, and, no longer well-wishers, should hope, 
heart and soul, that the experiment of doing without 
them might prove a dead failure. 

I have curtailed the record of much which I saw in 
Tokio, because it can be described much more appro- 
priately in my subsequent chapter on the capital of 
Old Japan, Kioto. Thus far, too, I have been careful to 
spare the reader those monotonous records of Japanese 
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history with which residents in and writers on the 
country so persistently and mercilessly oppress us. 
Perhaps, however, a mere outline statement of the 
past and present is necessary for a comprehension of 
my few historical references and allusions to the 
present condition of affairs : — 

In remote ages Japan was under the sway of an 
emperor called the Mikado, whose power, however, was 
largely shared by a feudal class called Daimios. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the governing 
power began to pass out of the hands of the Mikado, 
who henceforth became a shadowy puppet, into those 
of the Daimios, at the head of whom was the Shogun, 
or, as he was termed by Europeans, the Tycoon. Thus 
there were two rulers — the nominal one, the Mikado, 
who reigned, but did not govern, in powerless obscurity 
in his palace at Kioto, and the actual one, theShcgun, 
who exercised regal as well as priestly functions at 
Yedo, and whose office was hereditary. Hence the 
theory of a dual government. 

The Daimios, it must be added, were feudal princes 
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and victorious warriors who exercised an independent 
jurisdiction within their own domains, but paid homage 
to, and aided the government of, their chief, the 
Shogun. They were supported by a not incon- 
siderable class of adherents. The mass of the people 
were little removed from serfdom. 

By the middle of the present century the germs of 
civilisation and the effects, however scanty, of com- 
munication with the Western world, had so far trickled 
into Japan, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of its 
rulers, that the nation was ripe for a revolution, which, 
however thorough, was, comparatively speaking, singu- 
larly bloodless. The leading men combined, and by 
1S68 the last Shogun was deposed, and the Mikado 
brought out of his shadowy seclusion and invested 
with real power. Shortly after, the Daimios were dis- 
established, were deprived of their privileges and of a 
great part of their landed possessions, were assigned 
a fixed revenue, and retired into private life. Hence- 
forth clanship and the feudal system were abolished. 
In 1877 ^he dying embers of the discontent of 
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the deposed class finally flamed up in the Satsuma 
rebellion. It was organised with considerable military 
skill, and for the time being was formidable. But the 
feeling of the country- was too strong against it ; it 
was suppressed, though with a considerable expendi- 
ture of life and treasure, and since that time the new 
government with its actual Emperor, or Mikado, has 
remained undisturbed. 

During the past twenty years, and even longer, 
Japan has thrown herself heart and soul into the 
paths of progress, civilisation, and reform. ' She has 
been described by foreigners in terms which may be 
appropriated as a compliment to ourselves as well as 
to her, ** The Great Britain of the East." What 
she chiefly now needs is consolidation. Every an- 
tique usage is per se designated mischievous, every 
innovation per sc advantageous, and we cannot but 
trace here and there the disadvantages under which 
a newly-established government labours when unsup- 
ported by the honoured traditions and the collective 
wisdom of its forefathers. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NOTES ON THE JAPANESE ARMY.^ 

Collection of Information. — Standard of Military Criticism. — 
General Administration. — Strength and Distribution of Forces. 
— The different Arms. — Reserve Forces. — Method of Levying. — 
French Influence. — Infantry. — Drill. — Gymnastics. — Cadets' 
School. — Opinion of General Grant. — Barracks. — **Dieu sait 
ce qu'il y trouvera." — Hospital. — Washhouses. — Messing. — 
Stables. — Interior Economy. — Over-submissiveness. — Cavalry 
Equipment and Drill. — Artillery. — Excellent Turn-out. — 
Driving. — Gunnery. — Manufacturing Establishments. — Osaka 
Arsenal. — Merits and Defects of Japanese Army. — Its Capacity 
for War. 

During my stay in Tokio I put into execution, 
though not without a great deal of management 
and pre-arrangement, my project of a second* and 

^ The non military reader is warned that most of this chapter 
is of a technical nature. He may therefore prefer to skip it. 
* See page 201. 
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more thorough examination of various military 
Japanese establishments. I was conducted over 
them by successive staff and regimental officers, 
and nothing could exceed their civility. From them 
I chiefly gathered such part of the following informa- 
tion as was not susceptible of personal observation. 
I am not in the slightest degree violating any 
confidence in here reproducing it, especially inasmuch 
as that which I was told, I was told above-board, 
and that which they did not care I should see was 
distinctly withheld from me. 

My investigation comprised both the organisation 
and the personnel — the theoretical examination and 
its practical results. 

Now the Japanese, sensitive to a degree of 
European criticism, especially shrink from being 
taken unawares and without due preparation, lest 
they should not show off at their best. This 
susceptibility entails one great evil, which is so 
characteristic of their models, the French — the evil 
that their theory and their actuality are incessantly 
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at variance, and this fact must be carefully borne in 
mind with reference to many of the data which I 
shall give. Nevertheless, the excellence of their 
military administration renders the apprehensions to 
which I have alluded totally unfounded. I preface 
the details of my experience, however, by remarking 
that I should be paying them an exceedingly bad 
compliment were I to give tongue to that unmixed 
applause so often applied by those who call them- 
selves the best friends of the Japanese, but who are 
in reality their worst enemies. I should in that case 
be clearly, though unavowedly, judging them by 
the standard of semi-civilisation. 

The strongest proof which I can furnish of my 
appreciation is to apply a European standard to 
an army which is absolutely in its childhood, which 
a few years ago consisted of little more than hordes 
of imperfectly-equipped, almost barbarously-armed 
fighting men, but which in an astonishingly short 
space of time has, thanks to an almost magical 
intelligence and enterprise without parallel in the 
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annals of military history, emerged into the civilised 
efficiency of modern armies. Yet the manifest 
condition of my using truly this standard is, that 
I must find much to criticise relatively, however 
great my constant inclination to applaud absolutely. 
If, therefore, aught which I have written should 
chance to come under the consideration of Japanese 
military officers, I trust they will be persuaded that 
my opinions, whatever they may be worth, are dictated 
by warm friendship and genuine admiration. 

To start with the rrcneral administration of the 
active army. The heads of departments comprise : — 

1. The General Staff, api)roximately corresponding 
to our War Office. It is presided over by a General 
Officer, and rcqfulates the orcranisation and distribution 
of troops in time of peace, and their mobilisation and 
operations in time of war. 

2. The Minister of War, which in England has 
its parallel in our Horse Guards.^ The chief of this 

^ Thus, taking the English nomenclature, the functions of these 
two Japanese departments are respectively the converse of our own. 
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department likewise is a General, and its special 
functions are — discipline and military law, recruiting, 
supervision of materiel, military education, and details 
of correspondence. He is distinctly subordinate to 
the General Staff. 

3. District Commands, whereof there are three, 
each under the supervision of a General Officer. 
When I have stated that their approximate counter- 
parts are to be found at Dover, Plymouth, York, 
Edinburgh, &c., I shall have sufficiently explained 
the nature of their duties. 

Each district is divided into two sub-districts, the 
headquarters and strength of which are : 



Tokio . . 
Sendai . . 
Nagoya 
Osaka . . 
Hiroshima 
Kumamoto 



• ••*.. 



8,500 men. 

3»400 
4,900 

8,000 

4,900 

5,800 



> 



Troops of 
the Line. 



Total 35>5oo va&a. 

Add Guard Corps . . . 3,500 „ 



Grand Total . 39,000 men. 
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The following is a fairly accurate estimate of the 
actual strength of the different arms : — 

Infantr)' — 16 regiments of 46 battalions . = 34,000 

Cavalry — 3 squadrons = 450 

Artillery — 20 batteries (each of 6 guns). = 2,500^ 

Engineers — 10 companies = I9500 

Transport ♦ = 550 

Total = 39,000 

To the above may be added about i,2CXD 
GcnS'darmes, 

I am quite aware that my numbers fall considerably 
below the quota in various official publications. But 
after personal inquiry on the spot, coupled with 
checking by different sets of figures, I have come 
to the conclusion that my estimates more closely 
correspond to actuality than do the theoretical paper 
establishments. It may be objected that the " War 
Footing " establishment would increase the numbers 
by about 30,000 men. But I prefer to reckon these 
among the Reserves (see post). Unless the military 
administration be as perfect as in Germany, this 

^ Paper strength. 
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War Footing establishment is apt to prove 
exceedingly fallacious. 

A regiment as a rule consists of three battalions ; 
each battalion is composed of four companies, and 
about 740 men all told. 

A squadron is about 150 men and 130 horses. 

A battery has nominally about 140 men and 80 
horses. But here, again, the actual effectives are 
conspicuously far below the nominal strength. In- 
deed, I can scarcely venture to estimate the attenuated 
condition of this branch of the service in the more 
remote stations. There are no siege train or garrison 
batteries. Neither is there a regular commissariat 
corps. The functions of this department are 
undertaken by civilian contractors. 

A Telegraph and Medical Staff Corps have been 
established, but are still in their infancy. 

A special organisation and strength is applied to 
the Imperial Guard, which amounts to about 3,500 
men, is composed of all arms, and is permanently 
quartered in Tokio. 
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Thus far I have spoken of the active army only. 
But to this must be added the Reserve, the theo- 
retical strength of which is 45,000 men. I can- 
not estimate the actual numbers at more than 
35,000. In all probability the Government would 
be able to lay their hands on the majority of these 
men, if required, and therefore the military strength 
of the empire on an emergency may be fairly 
estimated at about 70,000 men, more or less.^ Fur- 
thermore, there are, on paper, two fine forces called 
the Territorial Army, destined to garrison fortresses 
which do not yet exist, and the National Army, 
or Landwehr, But even the cadres of the former 
are not completely formed — far less are the men 
forthcoming in any considerable numbers ; and, in 
fact, the organisation of both are in such an embryo 
condition, that they may be disposed of for the 
present with very cursory consideration. 



^ It may be as well to mention, for the benefit of any non- 
military reader, that this number is far in excess of that which 
could be drawn up in " battle array." 
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Theoretically every Japanese on attaining twenty 
years is liable to military or to naval service, and 
lots are drawn to supply the necessary quota, which 
form but a small proportion of the totals available. 
Practically, however, the exemptions are so numerous 
as to cause scandal. The recruits are drawn almost 
entirely from the lower orders, and their education 
is so limited that they are rarely promoted to a 
rank higher than that which corresponds to our 
lance-corporals. The superior grades are supplied 
for all branches of the service from the " School 
for Non-commissioned Officers " [Ecole des Guides). 

Duty with the colours lasts for three years. The 
soldier then passes four years in the Reserve, from 
which he is theoretically drafted for five years into 
the Territorial Army and finally into the National 
Army. The entire army is organised into one large 
Army Corps, with a distribution into divisions, 
brigades, and regiments, generally analogous to the 
French system. The different grades of officers and 
non-commissioned officers correspond in a similar 

R 
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manner, and the very clothing and equipment bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the French army. 

A sort of embryo Staff College has been established 
at Tokio, but the Japanese have no permanent, dis- 
tinct Etat-major. Their staff is furnished from 
Regimental Officers, temporarily told off for the duty, 
and who in due course revert for a time to their 
regiments. 

The normal military budget is estimated at about 
;^ 1, 400,000. But this does not include certain ex- 
traneous expenses which should clearly be included 
in it, such as pensions, buildings and manufactures, 
amounting to say ;^6oo,ooo. This raises the total 
in round numbers to ^2,000,000 per annum. 

We will now proceed to an actual inspection of 
the troops on parade. To begin with the infantry. 
Drawn up as it is in the Barrack Square, our first 
impression at a distance is that we have a facsimile 
of a European battalion, so steady, neatly turned 
out, and well aligned do they appear. We approach 
closer, and the effect is still good. The men stand 
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as steady in the ranks as well-trained English or 
German troops. No low murmur of voices or 
shuffling of feet, or wriggling of heads, such as is 
the almost invariable concomitant of troops of southern 
climes standing ostensibly "at attention." The cloth- 
ing, which is blue and bears a first cousinship to the 
French uniform, the arms and equipment, are all in 
good order, and well turned out in every respect. But 
as regards physique, they strike one as conspicuously 
dwarfish — too small, in fact, for their weapons — and 
no wonder, inasmuch as their average height barely 
exceeds five feet. Moreover, they appear deficient 
in what I may call muscular solidarity — probably 
owing to their youth — as though they might be 
broken up and bowled over with greater facility than 
is in accordance with the generally received ideas 
of military coherence. 

Age, drill and skill, would doubtless much improve 
these apparently inherent shortcomings, for the general 
run of the adult labouring classes are conspicuous 
for their physical strength. 

R 2 
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The usual parade formalities are followed by a 
march past and some simple manoeuvres executed with 
tolerable precision and more than tolerable quietude 
and intelligence. There is no French chattering, 
restlessness, or fuss, even on the move, and there is a 
singular aptitude on the part of individuals for correct- 
ing little errors of inattention and ignorance. Never- 
theless I must declare roundly that I do not think that 
the battalion possesses in its manoeuvres the automatic 
instinct of a solid soldiery — that strange instinct of drill 
and discipline which instantaneously and intuitively 
forces, as it were, each individual into a certain line of 
action quite irrespectively of reasoning sequences. 

The bayonet exercise is performed with the amusing 
accompaniment of warlike cries to the different thrusts 
and odd gesticulations to the different parries. Then 
follow gymnastic exercises, carried out on the same 
system as that pursued in Europe. The shouts herein, 
as well as in the bayonet exercises, are founded on the 
plausible reasoning that the lungs are thus expanded, 
pari passu^ with each swing of the muscles. 
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I saw nothing of skirmishing or brigade drill. The 
officers admitted that their men had received little or 
no instruction in these departments, and indeed it 
must be borne in mind that they devote their attention 
to small units and elementary details with perfect 
reason in the present youthful organisation of their 
army. Let me add that the manoeuvres which I 
witnessed were performed by a portion of the Imperial 
Guard, that is to say, by the show-troops of their 
army. 

The cadets' school gives me an opportunity of 
scrutinising the youthful presumable representatives of 
some of the native higher classes. My first reflection 
is that the gulf between them and the lower classes is 
comparatively narrow and undefined. The cadets 
look very clean, quiet, and intelligent So do nineteen 
out of twenty ordinary Japanese. But their voices, 
manner, and general aspect, physical and otherwise, 
differ but slightly from the ruck. Their desks, their 
books, their appliances of study, and especially their 
furniture and bedrooms are all deficient in those dozens 
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of little evidences of care and taste which need imply 
no luxurious habits^ but which are wont to crop up 
pertinaciously even among the most Spartan-like of 
European gentlemen. 

By the bye, the cadets are required to perform all 
the mechanical cleaning-up themselves, and I confess 
I see no greater advantage in compelling a student to 
polish his own boots than in compelling a lady desirous 
of learning cooking to skin hares and eviscerate 
poultry. 

Their drill is tolerable but spiritless, and without the 
pleasant, though sometimes troublesome, vivacity of 
high-spirited boys. Only in the gymnastic exercises 
is there a trace of boy humour, when the squads, 
scaling an escarp and parapet, break into strange 
cries and swarm up perpendiculars with emulative 
monkey-like agility. Again, the riding-school was 
rather a clever display of fanciful equestrian tricks 
than the efficient instruction of " circle right " and 
'* down the centre." 

To judge from the books, the curriculum of study 
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possesses a general affinity to that pursued by Euro- 
pean military schools, though of a much lower standard. 
Perhaps their most efficient department was in plan 
drawing, and even this appeared to me to partake 
rather of the nature of copying than of efficient 
construction from detailed data. Considerable 
attention, too, is paid to instruction in French. On 
the whole, then, though the institution is a valuable 
concomitant to their inauguration of a civilised War 
Department, it offered less to surprise and of which to 
approve than some of the other branches of their 
military administration. 

Yet I make this statement with much diffidence, in- 
asmuch as the Japanese proudly point to an entry 
made in the visitors' book by the late General Grant, 
President of the United States. This great American 
soldier expresses his opinion that, ** the school is one 
of the foremost of similar institutions which I have 
seen in the world/' I trust I am not guilty of pre- 
sumption in suggesting the conjecture that the General 
would have more accurately conveyed his own opinion 
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had he prefaced it with the qualification, "con- 
sidering the circumstances under which it has been 
established."^ 

My next proceeding is to inspect the barracks, 
which, in external and internal structure, are 
European, but in details they differ widely : and 
herein there is no more valuable and infallible a 

^ A propos of this expression of General Grant's opinions, I cannot 
resist the temptation of here inserting the following incident, though 
it certainly is not even remotely connected with Japan, told me by 
Mr. Young, formerly one of General Grant's staff during the civil 
war, and subsequently American minister at Pekin. When the 
(ieneral visited Gibraltar, a special review was ordered in his honour. 
Hating military displays he sought to evade attendance, and only 
yielded to the representation that by so doing he would inflict a 
personal slight on the Governor, Lord Napier, whom he held in 
the warmest esteem, and whose military capacities he estimated 
at a very high value. When the march-past took place, the Rifle 
Brigade presented even more than their usual admirable appearance, 
and Mr. Young broke forth with enthusiasm : " By George, General, 
did you ever see such marching ? " and Grant muttered in a low, 
unconscious, soliloquy of admiration : " Yes — there is something 
about these men entirely different from any soldiers I have seen 
elsewhere in Europe. They have the swing of conquest in their 
stride." Low as were the tones, they were overhead by Lord 
Napier, who, as my informant added, crimsoned with pleasure, and 
replied : " Ah, General, my men are doing their very best before 
their American cousin." 
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source for more important deductions, if the observer 
will sufficiently condescend to minutiae. The rooms 
accommodate about thirty men. They are clean, 
neatly kept, well washed and ventilated, and provided 
with a sufficiency of benches and tables, for the 
universal national squatting on mats is deemed in- 
consistent with the dignity of soldiers. This innova- 
tion, trifling as it is, is nevertheless a remarkable one. 
There are plenty of blankets ; and the straw palliasses 
and pillows would be like our own were they not 
stuffed and hammered as hard as boards. • The walls 
are covered with largely-printed moral precepts ; and 
each bedstead bears its owners name — all, of course, 
in Chinese characters. At the foot stands the docile 
little soldier in an admirable position of British 
** Attention !" ; and at the head arc ranged the kits, 
very neat, but apparently somewhat scanty. 

Now, my conducting party were incessantly adjuring 
me to make every possible inquiry, and to institute 
every possible investigation which I might please. I 
more than suspect that this invitation is mere talkee- 
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But still, as I am 
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pic'Dr^ on a few points, there 
esv or want of taste if I take 

m 

then: a: :hr:r wcri f-T a minuie or iwo, and respond 

■ Hew njLr.y Ix^ots has the pri\"a:e soldier ? ' 
• Two j: jirs- One pair he wears, and the other he 
kee::s a: his b-rd-head." 

'• Why/* I reply. "I do not see that second pair 

belor "'ir.^ to vonder man." 

*' Oh. j'one to be mended.' 

" But. I urbanelv sui^i^est. " I do not see a 
single second pair among all the thiity men in the 
room." 

Baffled silence — and I hastily change the subject. 

*• Can you please tell me what are the articles of 
his kit ^ " 

A long enumeration which comprises the most 
liberal supply of every item conducive to cleanliness, 
health, and comfort. 

** Now/' I coaxingly <MUrcal. '* would you be so kind 
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as to permit me to see the nature of these articles ? 
May that man, for instance, unpack his squad bag ? " 

Dismayed hesitation — but there is no help for it. 
And I have some difficulty in maintaining my gravity 
as a French officer — the military attach^ whose ad- 
miration for and pride in the Japanese army is great 
— standing close by, mutters with a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, mingled perhaps with a little 
vexation, '' Dteu salt ce qu!tl y trouvera!' Ah — I 
thought so : a blanket, shirt, and head-dress, a piece 
of some nasty eatable, and a box of flea-powder. The 
theory and the practice of the regulations differ 
widely ; and I only mention the above trivialities to 
show that in Japan, as in the French army, a scratch 
on the surface often reveals essential deficiencies in 
what is so fair-seeming. 

The hospital arrangements, if rather embryonic, are 
surprisingly good, considering the depths of native 
medical ignorance. One surgeon is attached to each 
regiment, and one assistant-surgeon to each battalion. 
The regimental stores are kept in a praiseworthy 









cri^r!y -ir.-'rr :>.:-:^-i :hey ire scanty in quandt}'. 
Th* rt- : -Irtrr.tnij :f ihtir sick wards, both as 

largely 

We Tr.'.^T.i. with aivar.iic-. copy their large wash- 
houses. Vfc-.ir. r/jniercus :i;p-b^.ir.5, and an unlimited 
sjpply cf h:: wiirr. Soldiers, no matter w*hat their 
rationality, n-rver can be persuaded to face freelv cold 
water : and in the present instance it was delightful to 
see the r>-n:y interior one m.iss of steam, and almost 
ever)' b^th with its <>:cupant. tumbling about like a 
large fish, and industriously boiling himself with every 
manife:*tation of deli^^ht. 

The kitchens, too. are admirable : but then, the 
cooks are not bothered with any complexities as to a 
variety of diet. The Japanese soldier is perfectly 
satisfied with an enormous bowl of plain, snow- 
white, boiled rice as a staple, with little pieces of pickle 
as a relish, and *' daikon '' as a luxury. That daikon 
is a bugbear to European nostrils. The taste for this 
root, three feet long, and resembling a huge radish, is 
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as much an acquirement as a liking for olives by 
Englishmen, or dirt - eating by South - American 
negroes ; while the smell of it may be likened to a 
skunk, to assafoetida, or to a decomposed polecat. 

There are no regular workshops, but a few men 
are employed in effecting simple repairs of clothes 
and boots. 

A word here about the stable arrangements for 
the cavalry, although not in the strict sequence of 
my explorations. The space and ventilation would 
satisfy even the requirements of the distinguished 
author (General Sir F. Fitzwygram) of ** Horses and 
Stables," so lofty, clean, and sweet were they. Each 
horse has its broad separate stall — not merely bail 
divisions — the animal having its head, however, 
turned round to the air and light, and fastened up 
by the pillar reins. 

Remounts are bought at the age of four years, at 
an average price of about ;^i4, and are cast when 
sixteen. They bear evidence of good grooming and 
liberal feeding. I was struck by an arrangement 
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in the innrmar)-. whereby never ceasing little streams 
of clear C'^>! water were led to trickle in and out 
of nurrserxis well -puddled hollows in the ground, 
and in these were made to stand, several hours a 
day and fetlock deep, horses suffering from strained 
tendons, lam:nitis. or fever in the feet. When being 
shod, the hoof was not held up between the farrier's 
knees, but was placed on a raised wooden block, 
which involves much pernicious hammering and 
concussion to the foot. The amount of paring and 
rasping was excessive, and all the hind feet had 
been tortured into a queer square shape. They 
formed a deplorable contrast to the sound hoofs of 
the countr\' horses. 

** Guard turn out ! " is performed in a most 
creditably smart manner, and I half '* make shapes '' 
to inspect the guard-house. No, it will not do — I 
am not expected to examine this detail no prepara- 
tions had been made, and 1 am becoming ver\' 
cautious in my requests, questions, and answers. 

The farce of entreating me to express a candid 
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opinion is still persisted in, but unless I reply in a 
eulogistic tone to all their queries, the sensitive little 
people grow extremely touchy and even resentful. 
Very gingerly do I gather some minor items 
respecting their interior economy. The men are 
paid once a month, and after all deductions have 
been made, their residue of pay amounts, I am 
assured, to nearly 2 yen, say 75. 6^., but I suspect 
that this figure is greatly exaggerated. The rations 
seem sufficient, and only a small sum is spent in 
supplementary food. No restriction is placed on the 
non-commissioned officers associating with the pri- 
vates. The men are allowed to go out of barracks 
twice a week only, the rest of their time being 
incessantly employed in drill, instruction, and 
military labour. 

Their general good behaviour is quite extraordinary 
The assertions that there is no insubordination, absence 
without leave, drunkenness, making away with kit, and 
breaking out of barracks, might possibly be called in 
question, were it not that my careful search for lock 
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up prisoners'-rooms, cells, defaulters, prisoners, and 
record of offences was totally without result — ^in fact I 
am persuaded that none such existed. This belief was 
strengthened by the singularly submissive demeanour 
of the men. The very rare requirement for punish- 
ment is virtually met by simple confinement to 
barracks on the two weekly liberty days. 

It may be urged how incalculably advantageous 
must be this absence of crime. I am not so clear ; it 
may be counter-balanced by a serious military physio- 
logical defect, for the conviction is hourly growing 
on me that the Japanese private soldier is over 
docile, over obedient, that he is under the ordinary 
conditions of peace somewhat tame and spiritless. 
Better, surely, that he should occasionally insult his 
sergeant-major, knock down his sergeant, break out 
ot barracks and make away with his kit, than 
show evidence of a lack of spirited impetuosity 
which constitutes so valuable a component of a 
soldier. 

We now betake ourselves to a large grassy plain 
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in the midst of the city where the cavalry are 
drilling. The Japanese army is extremely weak in 
this arm — for which indeed the country is eminently 
ill adapted — and the muster does not exceed a 
squadron of 100 men, subdivided into two troops and 
four sections. I suspect it has been somewhat picked 
for the occasion, and, if so, it has been picked to 
great advantage, The men, neatly-built little fellows, 
averaging about five foot one, are armed with lances 
and very light swords, but those here on parade are 
provided with neither carbines nor revolvers/ are 
mounted on small, strong, well-broken stallions, well 
groomed, in excellent condition, and apparently 
free from vice. One of their chief characteristics, 
however, is that their vicious propensities amount to 
ferocity. 

An English cavalry officer would pronounce the 
equipment undeniably dirty, but not to an extent to 
affect its utility. In all respects it is complete 

^ I believe a certain proportion is issued to the mounted 
branches. 

S 
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according to European ideas — assuming that when in 
complete marching order the men were furnished with 
a sufficient supply of fire-arms. Modify the features 
and increase the stature of the rider, and the turn- 
out would be a fair counterpart of a French or 
German trooper : wallets, valise, shabraque, and shoe- 
pockets are all there, but the saddles are unstuffed 
and two blankets are interposed between them and the 
horse's back, in lieu of a numnah. The stirrups are 
of a lightness which it strikes me must be incon- 
venient to the rider. The squadron is formed in 
double rank, and both riding and dressing are more 
than fair — they are very good. The men do not 
rise in their stirrups and are firm in the saddle — 
there is no straggling, no gaps, and no breaking into 
a canter. 

The sword exercise is poor, but some simple 
manoeuvres are performed admirably at a walk, trot, 
and gallop. The men were quick, steady, silent 
and intelligent ; the trumpet is seldom used, sword 
signals being habitually substituted. I may mention 
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a detail which once more illustrates the national 
activity of the men, and of which I have already 
spoken in the rickshaw-runners. The cavalry trum- 
peter was on foot, and followed the movements of 
his mounted officer, even in rapid manoeuvres, so that 
he was always at hand on the rare occasions when 
he was required. 

The charge of the squadron really surprised me. 
The ground, though level, was interspersed with tufts, 
ruts, and depressions precisely of a nature to cause 
the greatest number of overthrows, and the dust 
hung thickly. Yet the little band of horsemen, 
representing a first line, supports and reserve, dashed 
ahead for a considerable distance at racing speed, 
without a single fall or casualty. It is true that if 
the theory of momentum were regarded, the effect 
of such light weights would probably be equivalent 
to that produced by a troop of school-boys mounted 
on ponies ; but after all this is only a question of 
so many stones' weight of flesh and bone. 

I have reserved for the last the subject of my 

s 2 
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warmest applause — the Field Artillery. It is in no 
respect even approximately as good as the English 
artiller\- — but this is no dispraise. I remember that 
in 1872 Prussian visitors of high rank, and then in 
the zenith of their wonted self-glorification, volun- 
teered the following opinions at the Salisbur\' 
manoeuvres : — " English infantrj- very good ; cavalrj' 
excellent ; artillery quite incomparable. There is no 
other like it in the world.** The Japanese field 
batteries will not suffer by comparison, so far as 
peace-time comparison is possible, with those of 
France, Belgium, or Prussia. Indeed, the special 
arm seems to have called forth the special and 
advantageous characteristics latent in the nation. 

First, by misadventure, we stumble across a squad 
of recruits at driving and standing gun-drill, and I 
am, as it were, eagerly picking up the scent, when 
the figurative ** IVair hare ! '* reminds me that I 
am expected to avert my eyes from this chance 
detachment. Here is the proper •* look-see ! ** Two 
batteries drawn up in parade order, and with the 
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following detail : — One lieutenant-colonel in command, 
one captain, and two subalterns to each battery of 
four^ nine-pounder Krupp guns. To every gun was 
assigned one mounted sergeant, five gunners, and six 
horses ; and, in addition, there was the usual pro- 
portion of staff-sergeants, trumpeters, &c. I examine 
the whole at a halt, systematically and at my leisure, 
point by point. 

Of course, as I have already hinted, they do not 
possess that extraordinary polish, cleanliness, smart 
fitting, and completeness which renders an English 
field battery quite unique — indeed, which some R.A. 
officers consider amount to unwise dandyism. My 
pedantic scrutiny detects many a stain, many an 
ill-fitting strap and many a wobbling buckle, in the 
equipment both of men and horses. Quite as much 
may be said for the German artillery, and after 
all the whole is sound and fit for immediate service. 

Lacquered ironwork to the harness — exceedingly 
wise ; our own polished silver-like points of shafts*, 

^ On war footing raised to six. 
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breeching buckles and hames. are as reasonable as 
would be a silver chain to a well-bucket — no bearing 
reins, straight whips, long boots, knapsacks on limbers, 
pole draught, limber-boxes arranged with tiresome 
fancy complications. There is no notable difference in 
turn-out, and no distinction in stature between gunners 
and drivers ; both are provided with that abominable 
sword-bayonet, but have neither revolvers nor car- 
bines.* My description of the cavalry horses applies 
to those for the artillery, but for this arm they are 
especially well adapted. 

Now the batteries begin to manoeuvre ; advance 
and retire in line ; columns of divisions and batteries ; 
wheel into line ; change front ; come into action, &c., 
&c., first at a walk, then at a trot, and finally at a 
gallop. ** Oh, very good indeed," I mentally exclaim 
in italics and capital-letters* emphasis. The riding 
and driving is excellent, the horses are well broken 
individually, and the teams throw themselves into 
the collar simultaneously. The movements are 

^ bee note, p. 257. 
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performed with great intelligence ; errors are instantly 
corrected. For example, it frequently happens that 
the horses get their legs over the long, ill-fitting 
traces. In a moment the detachment of gunners 
have dismounted and have remedied the evil. The 
distances are well-preserved, order is maintained, 
and there is an entire absence of chattering 
exhortations to which field artillery constantly 
tends. 

I especially like the comparative absence of 
trumpet-sounds and the adoption of sword-signals, 
whereby so much yelling is avoided. Now, how 
about their knowledge of gunnery — a point wherein 
so many field batteries display a lamentable and 
anomalous ignorance ? I observe that they always 
arrange for ** action rear " and " front limber-up," 
and the process is carried out with great smartness. 
I think the activity of the detachments is much 
facilitated by the multiplicity of steps, so disposed 
as to enable the gunners to hop on and off the 
limbers without tumbling over their comrades or 
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skinning their own shins. The motions of loading, 
layin^. and nring are performed in an accurate 
soldier-like manner ; the short rammer-head is 
certainly exceedingly handy, and the flattened step 
on the axle-tree arm is an excellent contrivance for 
watching the ettect of the projectile. " Now will 
you please lay the gun on yonder spire." Range 
is judged, the elevation and deflection are rapidly 
estimated in all their arithmetical complications, the 
detachment labours in keen correspondence to the 
orders of their Number One, and the piece is directed 
so true that I am persuaded a sparrow perched on 
the point of the spire would be shot through the 
heart. 

At the conclusion of the parade I cannot resist 
the temptation of mounting the centre horse of a 
gun-team, and essaying for a few moments whether 
the driving drill I learnt m ** B-14 Royal Artillery" 
corresponds to the method of this country. I hit 
it off perfectly with my Japanese fellow-drivers, who 
are as much amused as would be a battery of Horse 
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Artillery were the Chinese giant Chang to mount 
the lead of ** Number One Gun, A Battery, 
A Brigade, R.H. A." in the Long Valley. Finally 
the senior officers gather around me, and I find that* 
I am required to express my opinion to an anxiously- 
expectant audience. 

I am free from any temptation to perjure 
myself with the contemptible adulation usually con- 
sidered incumbent on critics. I need only speak 
the unmitigated truth, and that truth seems to please 
my listeners beyond measure, as emanating from an 
officer of the British Royal Artillery. Sentence by 
sentence my words are translated and are received with 
beaming smiles and frequent interjections of pleasure, 
expressed by the invariable ** Haye." 

On another occasion I visit the central stores and 
small-arms and other manufacturing establishments 
at Tokio. It is on a small but efficient scale, with 
the modern appliances of steam and machinery, and 
with a liveliness and readiness of resource auguring 
that by and by it will sprout into great size and 
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capacity. The cartridge manufacturing, the cap-making 
and the bullet-making machines are precisely like 
' those at Woolwich ; and here, too, crowds of children, 
'preternaturally small, black-haired, and intelligent, are 
busily making up the cartridges, and all the work- 
people, men and children, are exceedingly apt and 
handy. 

The work was being vigorously pushed forward 
of furnishing a supply of the newly-introduced 
infantry weapon, the Gras rifle, modified by a system 
invented by one of their own officers. Colonel 
Mourata, a very intelligent, swarthy little fellow, 
who was keenly supervising the process, and whose 
one object of adoration was *' Ooritch," which, as 
it dawned on my mind at the end of our interview, 
was his rendering of *' Woolwich." His weapon 
bears a general resemblance to the Gras rifle. It 
has five grooves, and w^eighs about 9 lbs. without 
the bayonet. 

In testing the weapons at the butts, full use was 
made of the latest electrical appliances. As for the 
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Stores, they were in the very perfection of good 
order and cleanliness, but the supply was very 
scanty, and the patterns amusingly mixed and anti- 
quated — old European carriages of the year "One," 
smooth-bore field-pieces of the French pattern, 
twelve-pounder Armstrongs from Elswick dated 1868, 
and smooth-bore mortars of any date you please. 
It may be, however, that the chief reliance for 
supply is placed on the cannon foundry at Osaka, 
which I inspected during my first visit to Kobe ; * 
and concerning which I may here appropriately say 
a very few words. 

The source of amazement is, that an admirable 
imitation of a small European arsenal has been 
introduced into these antipodes where a few years 
ago their warlike appliances were about on a par 
with those at the disposal of the combatants at 
Poictiers and Agincourt. The copied details belong 
to the worders of science, and a description of them 
here would be inappropriate. 

^ See p. 42. 
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thereby, and that the national tendency of many of 
the lower orders to shirk sustained labour except 
under powerful inducements, may be traced in some 
degree to the absence of that mental tonic — the 
intermission of toil. 

The system of ordnance adopted at Osaka is the 
Italian, and most minutely, almost servilely, is it 
followed. Initiation into the mysteries was in the 
first instance obtained by securing Italian ex-artillery 
officers as superintendents, and by sending simul- 
taneously several Japanese to Europe to study the 
art. Then with unwise haste they dismissed the 
foreigners and replaced them by their own pre- 
sumably initiated officers. At the time of my visit 
the roster of officials comprised only one Italian 
officer, and a large number of Japanese officers, 
and three or four manual labourers who had 
received a practical training in Italy. The guns 
manufactured were limited to the seven inch, and 
to those throwing projectiles of four and a half kilo- 
grammes — polygrooved, the breech closed according 
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to Rossi's method, and the material invariably of 
bronze, not iron — compressed, not coiled. 

All the bronze is obtained from Japanese ore * it 
is alleged to possess exceptional tenacity, and its 
external appearance is remarkable for shining little 
specks which are said to indicate a minute natural 
admixture of gold. The iron required for the thou- 
sand and one concomitants of the guns is imported 
exclusively from England, and I note a satisfactor\' 
testimony to the excellence of our machinery in the 
fact that nearly all the apparatus, huge and minute, 
bear the stamp : ** Whitvvorth, Birmingham." In a 
very few cases the construction is of German origin. 

In stating my deductions from this brief, but so 
far as time and opportunity served, laboriously 
careful experience of the Japanese army, I would 
once more emphasise the fact that I am measuring 
them by a European, and not by an Asiatic 
standard. The Japanese, in the same way that 
they selected England as a model for their 
navy, engineering works, postal and telegraphic 
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administrations, Italy for the construction of ord- 
nance, America for public education, and Germany 
for medicine, selected France for the army. Her 
system is French to the very core ; French in dress, 
interior economy, and to a great extent in language, 
French, in a fair show not always coexistent with 
reality, and French in many of its virtues and 
most of its vices. 

The results of this grafting, which can be traced in 
the rank and file, become conspicuously manifest in 
the officers and in the administration. For instance, I 
more than surmise that many of the regimental officers 
scarcely rank among the social ^lite, that they still 
leave much to be desired in the strict performance of 
their routine duty, and that they do not sufficiently take 
to heart the welfare of the men. Their staff officers, on 
the other hand, are of a far higher type, highly 
educated, well-bred, and gentlemanlike, but little in 
sympathy with the regimental officers, and forming a 
separate bureaucracy. 

Throughout, there is a constant, but under the 
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circumstances a very natural, tendency to the super- 
ficial anil the incomplete ; and gradually one begins to 
suspect that their knowledge of military science is 
largely made up of minor details, even sometimes to 
the exclusion of the higher branches. 

They have by no means grasped the larger questions 
of brigade and divisions, outpost duties and the instruc- 
tion of two opposing forces, tactics and strategy ; they 
have left comparatively untouched the questions and 
even the institutions connected with commissariat. 
transpc>rt. military stores, and provision for the sick 
and wounded. In fact I must demur to the state- 
ment 1 have sometimes heard freely expressed that 
the Japanese army would, even in its present con- 
dition, prove a formidable enemy to a great 
luiri^pean power. 

I admit, hcnvever, that the singularly exceptional 
nature of the country, alternating between impracticable 
mountain ranges, impenetrable woods, and endless 
square miles of paddy-field slush, forbids all idea of 
acting strategically in vast masses. The numbers of 
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the rivers, their rapid and capricious rise and fall, 
their swift torrent, the paucity and instability of 
their bridges, and the unsuitability of the banks 
for the construction of temporary military bridges, 
would also tend to cut up a large homogeneous 
force into numerous fractions. This little army of 
39,000 men, which in time of war could be raised 
to nearly 70,000, acting in guerilla warfare, might, 
and even in its present condition probably would, 
inflict desperate losses on any European invader. 
Taking into consideration the surprisingly high 
standard of efficiency to which it has already attained, 
it would be difficult to prophesy its limit of excellence 
after ten additional years of correction of shortcomings, 
development of resources, and persistence in their 
patriotic efforts.^ 

* I may mention that I obtained much information concerning 
Japanese military matters from Captain Brinkley, formerly of the 
Royal Artillery, subsequently employed in the Educational Depart- 
ment of Tokio, and now a permanent resident in, and a devoted 
friend of the country. Also from Captain Bourgouin, French 
Military Attacht^ in Japan, a warm partisan of their troops, and 
a most attractive representative of his own countrymen. 
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I HAVE now had a little experience, however super- 
ficial, of English Japan at Yokohama, of rural Japan- 
Nikko, and of New Japan-Tokio. I have still to make 
acquaintance with Old Japan, and the readiest and most 
complete manner of effecting my purpose is to betake 
myself to its ancient capital, Kioto. I therefore embark 
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at Yokohama on board the Niigata Maru, a large 
steamer belonging to the native company called the 
Mitsu Bishi, pronounced *' Meetsbisshy," and here I 
have an opportunity of studying the management of 
the Japanese mercantile marine, an innovation founded 
ostensibly on an English model. I must in honesty 
confess that it proved to be a mere burlesque, I will 
not say of the luxuries of our passenger service, but 
of those ordinary comforts which on board ship 
closely approximate to the necessaries of life. 

The vessel is doubtless thoroughly seaworthy ; 
the captain is a fine old English salt ; the officers 
are Englishmen ; but the crew and attendants 
are Japanese. The general arrangements are 
very unclean, and the interior economy very ill 
administered. 

I was much amused by the transformation which 
occurred during the course of our voyage in some first- 
class Japanese passengers. When they embarked at 
Yokohama their dress and demeanour were thoroughly 
in accordance with the aspirations of young Japan to 

T 2 
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imitate herein European customs. But scarcely had 
we lto: into blue water when each one's real nature 
and tastes almost infailiblv assert themselves; then the 
spruce young would-be English merchants seemed to 
drift into what I may call their aboriginal groove. 
Their former elaborate dress is discarded : thev make 
their appearance in a single scanty garment, literally 
a single one, of the nature of a cotton dressing-gown, 
and with bare feet ; they display a tendency to 
stiuat rather th:m to sit ; and their mode of eatine is 
ver\- suggestive oi chopsticks. As we approach port 
the transformation is complete. 

On reaching warm, bright, beautiful Kobe for the 
second time, the troublesome question of a passport 
once more croj»s up. and the Japanese officials ponder 
suspiciously over the designation which, in malicious 
fun. 1 attach to mv name : ** Major. Roval Artillerv'.'' 
There is no tyrannical bureaucracy, but I have no 
interpreter, and each party's knowledge of the language 
of the other is inadequate for explanation. At last 
light dawns on them, and in an acme of civility 
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and delight, they render my calling as **Soldier- 
gun-ofificer." 

Kioto (also called Sai-kio, i.e. the Capital of the 
West, and formerly Miako) is forty -four miles 
from Kobe ; and after a railway journey of 
about three hours, we draw up at the large common- 
place station, where, as usual, there was a keen 
competition among rows of rickshaw men for employ- 
ment. Even as I drive through the streets — and 
all the Japanese cities appear to be so straggling 
that distances of miles are habitually entailed — I be- 
come aware that the town is quite unlike any of the 
others I have seen in the country. There is about it 
no infusion whatever of the foreign element. There 
are no specimens of European dress, no modernised 
officials, no vestige of Western architecture, and not a 
sign of a carriage. Without being antiquated or moth- 
eaten, it is evidently essentially Old Japan, with the 
charm of natural beauty, primitive construction, and an 
almost unmixed national population of about 225,000 
souls. 
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One of the great advantages of journeying about in 
Japan is the entire absence of what may be called 
travellers* rows. Now and then a chance snob has a 
chance hubbub, but the probability is twenty to one 
that he is grossly to blame, A ceremonious civilit)% 
apparently incapable of being upset, a good temper 
incapable of being roused to a swear, no bullying on 
the part of officials, no insolence in the streets, no 
miserably mean pilferings in tea-house charges. 

After I had installed myself at one of the two foreign 
hotels in Kioto. I was somewhat dismayed at the 
accommodation, and tentatively led up to transferring 
myself to the other. It is true that both are held by 
the same proprietor, but there is no vexedness or 
obstacle interposed on the part of the attendants to 
whom I had already given so much trouble, and no 
demand for recompense. ** We are sorry that you do 
not like this house. Certainly — try the other. It is 
much more comfortable ; " and I shift my quarters 
amidst much smiling and bowing. Ya-ami's hotel is 
really delightful. Of wood, of course. New, spotlessly 
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white and clean, with large balconies running all 
around it ; it is a graceful duplicate of a large Swiss 
chalet. It is surrounded by a quaint little Japanese 
garden, with the usual miniature ponds full of gold- 
fish, fountains, and narrow twisting paths. Half-way 
up a hill it affords a comprehensive view of the clear, 
smokeless city below, and of the opposite slopes, 
whereon the woods have already assumed a blush of 
autumn red. And, finally, there is the additional 
interest that some of the few guests are Japanese, and 
presumably of some social status — ministers with their 
daughters and secretaries. 

My first proceeding is to select a guide. Some 
travellers have piqued themselves on dispensing with 
such an attendant ; but I am quite clear that without 
a more than superficial knowledge of the language, 
this theoretical independence must involve ignorance 
of two-thirds of what is seen, and stop all the sources 
of colloquial information ; one is perpetually missing 
and blundering, and, indeed, one is almost in the 
position of a dummy. A guide acts as valet, waiter, 
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courier, paymaster, interpreter — in other words, as 
one s shadow ; and it may be understood how essential 
it is to one s comfort to be on the best of terms with 
such a shadow. If mistrust, or even vexation, arises, 
far better to dismiss him at once. 

I do not hesitate to declare that to Isaki was due 
most of the pleasure of my residence at Kioto. I 
might also appeal to Miss Bird. How would that 
enterprising traveller have fared without I to } By the 
bye, I saw I to in Japan, and I fear he has been 
going decidedly down-hill since Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan made him famous. Here let me venture to 
add my humble tribute, not only to the interest of the 
book in question, but to its general extreme accuracy. 

The questions naturally suggest themselves. Can- 
not the Japanese language be picked up with a 
fair expenditure of study, or is it as hopelessly 
difficult and perplexing as Chinese, which is not 
even moderately acquired by one foreign resident 
out of thirty ? or, on the other hand. Is a substitute 
found for it in " Pidgin English " as in the treaty 
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ports of China ? In one respect, it is by no means 
of hopeless or even medium difficulty ; inasmuch as 
nearly all our countrymen residents possess a smat- 
tering colloquial knowledge of it ; the more note- 
worthy since, as far as I could discover, it does not 
possess one single root which bears the slightest 
affinity to any European dialect. There are none of 
those subtle inflections and intonations which assign 
half a dozen entirely opposite meanings to the same 
ostensible word, as in the Chinese vernacular; the 
Japanese tongue has a grammar in our European 
sense, which is capable of being reduced to more or 
less fixed rules, and a dictionary which can be ren- 
dered by the Latin alphabet. I may go a good deal 
farther, and say that the abundance of vowels and 
absence of gutturals render the speech strikingly 
harmonious and Italian-like. At the end of a month 
I had acquired enough to deal with the daily 
requirements of tea-house life, shopping, asking my 
way, &c., and I am confident that at the end of 
four months I should have been able, with similar 
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perseverance, to go ahead with what I may call 
jargon fluency. But as for the written language, 
when I have pointed out that the characters, or 
rather symbols, are modified Chinese, I have said 
more than enough to induce any contemplating 
student, who is merely a temporary resident, to desist 
in despair from any such hopeless and ill-repaying 
task. As regards a colloquial knowledge, however, I 
am many a time impressed with the enormous chasm 
of inconvenience, which interposes between total 
ignorance and the power to hammer through a few 
o\ the most ordinary phrases. 

Aj^tiin, although it is rare to find a native who 
i\in speak a dozen words of English, that dreadful 
** ridi^in ' has thus far obtained no footing here. 
There are many words of argot in common use, as 
in luvlia. Inii there is no counterpart of Hong-kongs 
evil \\Misolivlaiion of that argot into a language. For 
insianee. a lawyer is '* consul-bobbery-sto," sto, being 
**;<•/* "Jij^i^y-jiR means quickly. " Kumheer,*' a 
doj;» from owv calling out ** Come here." " Pompom *' 
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is a hammer ; ** pompom-bobbery," make a disturb- 
ance. " Pumguts," suggestive sound, means punish- 
ment. '*Starteer," send (start here), while baby, 
perambulator, and cook, are rendered respectively by 
** baby-san*' (** san" being Mr.), ** baby-san-bashaw," and 
** kook-san.*' '* Peggy," to go away, may be traced to 
** move a peg," and ** chobber-chobber," food, an imita- 
tive harmony representing the gobbling of the inha- 
bitants in eating. But I can offer no solution of the 
barbarisms " sarapan," broken ; '* hatoba," jetty ; ** para 
para," prepare ; ** shampun,'* mix, and a host of others. 

At nightfall, my new guide, Isaki, cicerones me 
in my first introduction to some of the principal 
streets, the San-jo-dori and the Teramachi-dori. 
Here I get a glimpse of the genuine old Japanese 
capital. Certainly I have seen nothing in the least 
like this in new Japan or in China, or in any other 
part of the world ; and the scene is so strange and 
so vivaciously attractive as to bring on a walk- 
in-a-trance sensation. The streets are one mass of 
brightly-burning coloured paper lanterns, swaying 
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about with Puck-like effect in the wind ; the open 
shops are decorated with the gaudiest and oddest- 
looking native wares ; at the doors of dozens and 
dozens of dwellings men are beating drums and 
cymbals, and imploring passers-by to inspect the 
wonderful shows inside; a general and simultaneous 
meal of those comestibles, which no European can 
face, is going on al fresco at the hundreds of eating 
stalls ; the broad roadway is filled with seething 
crowds of men, some clothed in picturesque red 
blankets, for the nights are becoming chilly, and 
there are no stoves — of women of all ages and 
conditions, many of them Hebes in form and feature 
and meteoric in the reds and blues of their dress — 
and even of groups of shouting children. 

Every one is hurrying to and fro in pleasurable 
haste ; every one is chattering might and main, 
laughing and joking ; but no one is quarrelsome or 
noisy, or swearing, or drunken, or disreputably im- 
portunate. Of policemen there is not a sign. The 
ant-like effect is heightened by the entire absence 
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of carriages and horses, and of vehicles of any 
description, save a few rickshaws. 

An occasional rickshaw cleaves the crowd, which 
opens and closes a temporary lane with ready good 
humour. I make my way into some of these shows, 
the admission whereto is always one sen = about \d. 
The universal mirth is infectious, and if one feels 
a little shamefacedness in reverting to boyhoods 
enjoyments of Putney Fair, I console my dignity by 
the plea that I am studying the manners and customs 
of an interesting foreign nation. Besides, no Putney 
Fair ever exhibited such uncanny feats of athletics. 
There is a girl balanced on the top of a lofty pole 
which tapers almost to a point. She is lying 
ostensibly asleep, with her arm supporting her head, 
and in a perfectly horizontal position, the wonder 
being she is not skewered through the heart. The 
pole is tossed perpendicularly into the air, and 
frequently spun round, while from time to time an 
assistant passes a light at the end of a long bamboo 
stick, around the exceedingly pretty girl, dispelling 
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the idea of any aid from ropes or machinery. Finally, 
she is tilted off the pole to the ground, rebounding 
from it as rigidly and immovably as though carved 
out of a block of marble, until Galatea-like she 
suddenly starts into life, and with a laugh and a 
bow springs off the stage. Of course the feat was 
the extraordinary knack, in addition to muscular 
strength in retaining this iron rigidity. 

There is a man prone on the ground, with his 
legs bent perpendicularly upwards, and with his feet 
tossing to and fro a barrel with a boy in it as 
lightly as though playing with a pith ball. Here 
we have our familiar friends, the fat woman and 
the dwarf ; and in this case there certainly can be 
'* no delusion — no mdcanique'' for both are practically 
stark naked, and dance and posture away like 
a couple of performing seals. Here is a monkey 
theatre, wherein our poor relations perform with a 
grotesque ferocity which is humiHatingly like our- 
selves ; and here is a sight which is really a 
national feature, a regular Japanese theatre, about as 
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capacious as the Lyceum, and containing, as far as 
I could count, 500 spectators. 

The pit is divided into a number of railed-in 
inclosures, each of which contains four persons, and 
throughout narrow planks radiate in every direction, 
affording facilities to sellers of sweetmeats, &c., to 
sell their goods. We are ceremoniously conducted 
to a reserved space in the gallery, corresponding to 
the stage box, where we squat ourselves on mats, 
and where I can survey the strange sight at my 
leisure. As regards the play itself, I dare not tell 
you one word of the story : it is glaringly, out- 
rageously indecent, beyond any idea which could be 
possibly conceived. 

Isaki translates to me in his musical tones, and 
without stammer or embarrassment, phrase after 
phrase of a dialogue, and explains gestures which 
positively make my hair bristle. But the audience, 
largely composed of girls who look innocently beau- 
tiful, are in fits of laughter, like children at a 
pantomime. A great deal of the dialogue is 
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impromptu, and is frequently addressed to the 
spectators, while the actors sometimes quit the stage, 
and by means of plank bridges running into the pit. 
there continue their action and dialogue. 

The lighting is added by attendants with lanterns 
fastened to the ends of long poles, which they move 
constantly about, throwing a glare on the principal 
actors and actresses. But the most curious and 
ingenious arrangement is the revolving scenery. At 
a given signal men work winches ; the whole ap- 
paratus of stage and flies moves round on a pivot, 
and in a moment a fresh locale is effectively repro- 
duced. As for the orchestra, we have the inevitable 
and never-ceasing drum, cymbals, and shrieking 
stringed instruments, the combined sounds whereof 
resemble that made by cats quarrelling on the tiles, 
but comparatively subdued, and less heartrending 
than the fearful clamour of the not dissimilar 
Chinese theatre. 

The audience is closely packed, and is charmed 
with the performance, which nevertheless does not 
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prevent them smoking, eating, drinking tea, and 
volubly chattering ; always, however, perfectly orderly. 
Indeed, these little distractions are quite inevitable, 
as the play frequently lasts eight or ten hours at a 
stretch. They express their approval by shrill cries, 
disapprobation by a singular sort of hooting. 

I observe that I, as a European, monopolise i 
great amount of wondering attention, but so cour- 
teously manifested as to cause me no discomfort. 
I marvel how they can possibly endure to be squatted 
thus for hours cross-legged ; the agonies of cramp 
have become insupportable to me in less than an 

hour, and I make my way homewards through the 
still crowded streets, with the sole, the unexampled 
incident that I meet two drunken men. Isaki ex- 
presses his contrite shame at the occurrence with an 
earnestness which does credit to his patriotism ; but 
they are such respectable, well-behaved drunkards 
that I rather admire them, and would gladly exchange 
them for our raging wild beasts in England. 

I spent the greater part of the next and several 

u 
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succeeding days in the earthen and lacquer ware, 
porcelain and silk, embroidery shops. Externally 
even the best establishments are conspicuously poor- 
looking, none of their best wares being displayed 
in the windows ; but inside they are full of treasures 
of beauty. Then the various ceremonies of intro- 
duction, inspection, and purchase, although unduly 
prolonged, are very amusing. 

Take for instance the establishment of Kan-zan, 
the Minton of Japan. 

I am ushered in with a great deal of pomp by 
Isaki, and am received by the head man and a 
whole host of minor functionaries, every one bowl- 
ing themselves almost double, smiling and greeting 
might and main. Of course I kick off my boots 
slippers are fitted on to me, and I am led in pro- 
cession to one of the tiny rooms wherein the beautiful 
w'ares are scattered as though in chance confusion. 
But I am not allowed brusquely to proceed to 
business. Trays of tea, and of what I may describe 
as viscous sugar-biscuits — such food at one o'clock 
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in the middle of the day is scarcely appetising — and 
smoking apparatus are brought in, some utterly 
irrelevant questions and answers are exchanged, and 
then we drift as it were into the real object of my 
visit. I will say nothing about Japanese art — in fact, 
I am so ignorant on the subject that I never can 
succeed in overcoming my abhorrence to those 
contorted uglinesses which connoisseurs value as 
great gems — but apart from these I see much which 
I think a wealth of exceeding beauty ; modern china, 
lacquer work, bronzes, and — to transport ourselves 
for a moment into one of the silk-shops — embroidery 
pictures, which give one the same sort of pleasure, 
though of course to a diminutive extent, as a Raphael 

or a Murillo. The national defiance of perspective 

scarcely applies here, and I could not imagine more 

natural animal grace than their birds on the wing 

pouncing on butterflies quivering over flowers. I 

would stroke the back and kiss the crop of that 

lovely-plumaged duck, but for fear of splashing 

myself with the water wherein he is swimming. I 

u 2 
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spy a shadowy stork moving about reeds. As with 
Zeuxis* picture, my impulse is to push aside the 
reeds that wc may sec the stork. 

To return to our china- shop. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the most trivial purchases must 
be preceded by the most elaborate bargaining — but 
this is the hundredth case, and the proprietor is so 
indisputal)ly at the head of his trade, that as a 
preliminary he can venture to convey to me that 
his prices arc as fixed as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Unquestionably they take avvav mv 
breath at their magnitude. If I may not chaffer, 1 
must at all events diplomatise, and, smothering my 
admiration, 1 leisurely examine the successive steps 
of manufacture. To begin with the slush and water 
process : Kioto's Minton contents himself with a 
tumble-down shed, wherein are heaps of the raw 
silicon material, and several rude horizontal wheels, 
nearly level with the pasty ground. Compared to 
them the common potter's wheel is a most delicate 
and elaborate machine — the motion of the one we 
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are considering is intermittent, and about every 
fifty seconds a fresh jerk of the hand is required to 
renew its motion, precisely as in the case of the 
roulette-table. A workman, more commonplace- 
looking than the majority of his countrymen, 
crouches to the ground, smacks down on the surface 
a lump of what looks like light-coloured mud, gives 
a twist to the turn-table, and with apparent care- 
lessness manipulates with his fingers. In a few 
seconds the wheel loses its velocity and then stops- 
I am almost in doubt whether I see aright, or 
whether there is some optical delusion or sleight 
of hand. With a speed and dexterity to which no 
English workman could attain, the humble-looking little 
Japanese fellow has caused to grow under the mere 
working of his fingers the base, body, neck, and lips 
of a vase — and such a vase for grace of form ! 
Another jerk or two of the revolving wheel, some 
peering measurements with a bit of straw, and this 
delicately artistic production is completed as far as 
its shape is concerned. 
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The man has, it is true, been ten years learning 
his business, but once acquired it seems to be 
an unerring knack of science and taste, for it 
is performed virtually without any mechanical aid 
whatever. 

In another shed, artists are painting on the burnt 
china with elaborate minuteness bright peonies, or 
comfortable-looking fat quails, or rural scenes, with 
as much success as is compatible with their ig-norance 
of perspective. Then how pleasant is the good 
temper of the shopkeepers ! The purchases may be 
of the most insignificant value, may be 7itl ; but 
after we have inspected gem after gem, after they 
have spent any amount of time and taken any 
amount of trouble in displaying and explaining- the 
manufacture of their treasures, they are not in the 
least ruffled at non-purchase ; they merely reply to 
my mournful negatives with the national ^^ haye^ 
hayCy' and smiling and repeatedly bowing double, 
looking delighted and highly honoured, conduct me 
to my rickshaw, with as much deferential ceremony 
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as though I had bought up half the contents of 
their establishment. 

In inspecting the poorer parts of Kioto, I was by no 
means disillusionised. The streets are very narrow, 
the dwellings equally elementary, and the drainage 
manifestly bad ; but there was the usual '*pernicketty ** 
cleanliness both in dress and in sweeping up ; no piles 
of abominations and no overpowering stench. Detritus 
of every description is carried away in the early 
morning by an admirable system of large, closed 
buckets, and carted on to cultivated lands outside the 
city. To this doubtless is due their comparative im- 
munity from fevers and devastating epidemics. The 
wealthiest street in Hankow is more sickeningly 
loathsome than the poorest alley in Kioto. The 
** people's parks " are represented by beautiful bamboo 
plantations, the stems whereof, coupled with hothouse- 
like feathery foliage above, reconcile the anomaly of 
straight lines coupled with extreme grace. 

When making purchases in the poor little shops, 
the inhabitants who, even in the well-to-do parts of 
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that there were above this number of baboon-like, 
brass monstrosities, and most writers on Japan have 
expatiated on the interests and traditions of the place, 
but I bear in mind my compact with the reader to steer 
clear of any more temples, as far as the buildings are 
concerned. I see, however, numerous priestesses, a 
class I have seldom met elsewhere in Japan, and who 
inspire me with the same feeling of disgust as is roused 
by the sight of an abortion. They look half men in 
their semi-shaven skulls, and in the ugly robes of 
a priest ; half women in their smooth cheeks, build 
of body, shrill voice and treacherous expression. 
I unhesitatingly declare that they are the only 
thoroughly displeasing animated objects whom I 
have seen in Japan. 

A long row of white, pleasant-looking buildings, con- 
spicuously standing out on one of the slopes of the city, 
attracts my attention. They are one of the sets of the 
numerous public baths, and Isaki conducts me over 
them with a certain national pride in the universally- 
admitted cleanliness of his countrymen. At the 
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entrance I hear a great splashing and talking, and as I 
hesitatingly tarry for a second, he gently pushes me 
inside. Eight human figures are dabbling at the 
edge of the large thickly-steaming pool. They are 
all, literally, perfectly nude and they are all women. 
But they are not in the least disconcerted ; they 
merrily greet me with Ohayo. They nod to, and 
smile at me, and finally go off in fits of laughter 
as I involuntarily beat a rapid retreat. The Japan- 
ese are exceedingly fond of bathing, and in large 
towns public baths exist almost by the hundred. 
They especially affect hot water, at a temperature 
of about 140** Fahrenheit, wherein they seem to be 
continually boiling themselves. 

Practically, the men and women bathe together quite 
indiscriminately, but theoretically this is forbidden by 
law, a prohibition which is evidently regarded as a 
piece of squeamish interference. In this and some few 
other instances there was a nominal partition between 
the men and the women's bathing pools, but it was so 
insufficient as to constitute a distinction without a 
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difference, and all over the country there is the same 
spirit of unscrupulousness. 

Although there is in Japan no custom corresponding 
to our observance of Sunday, their festivals are of 
incessant recurrence, so much so, that there arises a 
clamour that their frequency is an intolerable nuisance, 
and a grievous clog on business. One such, which 
occurred during my residence in Kioto, gave me an 
opportunity of studying the inhabitants in their holiday 
aspect, and I mix with the throng which is streaming 
in a sort of pilgrimage to the Kio-midzu shrine. We 
know that they speak of religion with derision, and yet 
so strong is the craving for a supra-human consolation, 
that they are attracted to the symbols of worship in 
spite of themselves. It is a drop of faith in a bucket 
full of scepticism. Up the steep winding path climbs 
an unbroken line of men, women and children, joyous 
as though bound for a local Derby, and resplendent in 
their picturesque brilliancy of dress. I have already 
touched on the clothing question in the country 
districts, but it assumes a modified aspect in the cities, 
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where it is cjuite the fashion, even for the lower classes 
of men. to be decently coverecT. The principal garment 
for every Japanese human being is a scanty cotton, or 
sometimes silk, dressing-gown called the ki?nono. It 
fits, or rather it does not fit, like a narrow bag, and is 
provided with sleeves, which by some mysterious con- 
trivance are made to serve likewise as pockets, reaching 
nearly down to the ground. The men gird themselves 
with a simple single band ; the women with fold upon 
fold of a sash called an obi, and on which they seem 
to bestow all the female instinct — vanity of dress. 

When the "Sunday best' is donned flowers are 
disposed about the head, and loosely hanging 
coloured scarves about the body, w^hile both ki?7iouo 
and obi are a mass of blue and red, which, 
however brilliant, blend with a very attractive 
harmony of colour. The men's hair looks like 
coarse shock Turk's-heads' brooms ; the women s wire 
tresses are piled in sling masses and stuck over 
with large ornamental pins. The head-dress when 
heaped up in a special manner is called the '*horn- 
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hider/* in allusion to a supposed concealed dia- 
bolical horn and to a Buddhist text which says, 
** A woman's exterior is that of a saint, but her heart 

is that of a demon.'* Somehow they look coquet- 
tish and yet pretty little creatures, unless they be 

married, in which case they will have wrenched 

out their eyebrows and discoloured their teeth into 

monkey-like ugliness. They are shod with high 

clumsy pattens, provided with a strap which they 

grasp with their toes in the fashion of birds' claws, 

and hence their gait is an ungainly ridiculous 

dot-and-go-one. As for the children, they are 

bedizened with every conceivable gaiety, and on 

them are lavished a petting and care which seems 

to know no weariness. 

At the enlarged corners of the mountain path are 

conjurers, athletes, and posturing girls. Their 

recognised dance, the No-suki, is so grossly indecent 

that even this elastic Government has forbidden 

its performance, but even in their more modest 

dance their motions arc startlingly indecorous. 
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At th(^ temple itself, I see for the first time a 
few, ;i very few, genuine devotees — about twent)' 
earnest suppliants among the many thousand 
ostensible worshippers. They are chiefly, if not 
entirely, women of all ages, and old men. All are 
in manifest and great sorrow, and by payment of a 
special fee have been allowed \vithin the railings of 
the shrine, so that by proximity to the most holy 
spot, they think they secure a greater probability 
that tht^ir supplications may be listened to. Candles 
flicker in dark, h(.:avily-gilded niches, clouds of 
incense rise in wn.aths, and there is the jarring 
clanging of bells to arouse the god invoked — for 
perchance **hc is talking, or he is pursuing, or he 
is in a journey, or peradventurc he sleepeth and 
must be awakened." Furthermore those of the 
Buddhist sect invoke the attention of their divinity 
by rubbing the hands ; the Shintoists by clapping 
the palms. The priests, ever with a keen eye to 
business, incessantly rattle boxes containing money 
into which the \isitors, whether sceptics or believers, 
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cast additional offerings. There is no lingering 
with devout entreaties, the prayers being invariably 
extremely short, and a large part of the function 
consisting of that elaborate prostration which in all 
creeds savours so little of sincere humility, and so 
much of ostentation. I observe one exception, in the 
case of a woman whose droning never ceases, but 
on further investigation I discover that she is 
endeavouring to master the terribly difficult written 
language by repeating parrot-like and following in 
her book the orisons of a priest close by. 

At one angle of the building the entire structure 
is supported on piles, and in the surrounding hollow, 
the foliage of the trees grows thickly. Here still 
occur instances of those who **cast themselves down 
from the temple " craving for a sign of the granting 
of their recently performed prayers, and with the 
old story of human audacity challenging the inter- 
position of Providence to save them in their fall by 
the branching boughs. The practice was common 
enough until about sixteen years ago, when it was 
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forbidden by law, in spite of which, however, it is 
still occasionally exercised. 

In another corner is a shrine to the patron saint 
of true lovers, Enmusubino-kami, the grating whereof 
is covered with strips of paper bearing the name 
of the '* he,'* whom the '' she " wishes to marry. 
Theoretically the askcrs should be men — practically 
all the strips are tied on by women — a circumstance 
which gives the explaining Isaki an opportunity 
of venting his cynical remark, wrapped up in his 
soft melodious tones, and with a grave grandilo- 
quence quite unconscious of any inflection of slang, 
*' In mv countrv, wc have it that men should never 
so do ; girls only, idle girls ; and it would be wise 
practice to i^ivc them a good hiding, thus employing 
them usefully busy." 

*' F.xactly, Isaki. And now explain to me what 
becomes of the offerings of cakes which here 
and at all vour shrines must be so constantlv 
accumulating ? " 

*' The birds peck. I do not imagine how the 
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gods could get on without the birds peck/' Really 
my respect, though but for the resemblance of 
religion, was greater than the decorum of Isaki 
and his compatriots for their professed creed. I 
am cautious where I place my unhallowed foot, 
but he urges me to lay aside this reluctance and 
deprecates my discontinuance of smoking ; while as 
for ninety-nine out of a hundred of the natives the 
laughing, chattering, and unconcern would be more 
in keeping with a fancy fair or a music-hall. 

Rising afar off out of the shadows of wood and 
crag are two staring red-brick chimneys, as though 
belonging to a factor)'. It is the city crematorium, 
and here I can investigate the system under what 
may be called fairly civilised auspices ; Sutteeism, 
burning ghats, and Hindoo roasting of dead bodies, 
are hardly applicable to the European que3tion. 
On our way we thread a large extent of forest road, 
and I observe that twine is stretched from tree to 
tree both on the right hand and the left. I 
ascertain that this is simply a make-believe railing 
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inclosing private property. Footmarks prove 

that this sign is rigidly respected, and if trifles 
show aught, does not this trifle prove the respect 
of the inhabitants for laws, and their adherence to 
the rules of good feeling and good taste ? 

During the course of our long walk Isaki 
charms me with his apt questions and his ready 
answers, with his craving for information on various 
subjects — in fact with his intelligent conversation 
carried on in those soft harmonious tones which 
are a special feature of the Japanese, and the 
converse of which is so odious a characteristic of 
the Chinese. Urging on him the expediency of 
European studies, I remark on the folly, as I have 
gathered, of Japanese literature, and on the 
vexations of the written language. 

** Yes," he replied, with malicious gentleness. 
** and yet I think your own writing and speUing 
are not free from absurdity. For instance, why is 
h, e, i, g, h, t, height ? " 

Emerging from the beautifully green forest we 
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ascend an equally beautiful mountain road, at the 
summit of which we are brought face to face with 
the crematorium. The locality is weirdly desolate ; 
there are few signs of life or of loiterers, the 
building externally is commonplace, and there is 
nothing whatever to indicate the purpose to which 
it is applied — a large courtyard inclosure, a few 
outhouses, a main street, and two large chimneys — 
all of new red brick, but the thin wreaths of smoke 
curling out of the tops are displeasingly suggestive. 

We are, however, refused admission, until Isaki's 
appeal to a native greybeard official, to whom he is 
evidently descanting on my dignity and importance as 
a European visitor, induces the old man to depute a 
coolie to chaperone us over the place. I march 
straight into the furnace building. At first sight it 
might be taken for a large cook-house, or wash-house, 
or for a small factory. A spacious interior, well-paved 
flooring, neatly piled fuel and apparatus, and four 
rows of seventy-two refractory brick ovens or closed 
furnaces. But in the midst of the solitude and silence 

X 2 
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I suddenly became aware of what appears to me a 
horrible crackling and spluttering, an odious glow ci 
heat, little threads of smoke issuing from tiny crevices, 
and a smell! To what can I liken its horror, but 
to a combination of burning meat, and the smell of the 
Sedan battle-field three weeks after the carnage ? 

" Funeral just finish — burn body — come look- 
see/' whispers Isaki to me ; and before I can realize 
what we are about, the furnace door is thrown open. 
and I find myself staring at the horrible sight dis- 
closed. The coffin walls had fallen aside, and the 
corpse is revealed with ghastly distinctness in a glow- 
ing sea of flame. The fire has seized on the flesh, 
is bursting open the skull, is spluttering over the face 
— the body itself being crouched, with hands under the 
chin, in an attitude as though about to leap forth out 
of such Dante-like torments. The dreadful .... 
ah, pah ! stop. — Why dwell on, why even speak of 
such revolting details ? Because, if we are to discuss 
the question of cremation with the smallest degree 
of advantage, if we are to suggest the pros and cons 
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to the supporters and opponents of the practice, I 
may gloss over nothing. 

In other furnaces the process is in a more advanced 
stage. The combustible parts, reduced to white ashes, 
have fallen through the lower grating, leaving but 
a few calcined glowing bones which will by and by 
be collected and carried away in a vase by the 
relations. 

Perhaps the trifle which thus far jarred on me 
most was a toddling little child in the outer courtyard 
at play, who had built up a miniature pile with chips 
and make-believe accessories, and with shouts of 
delight and screams of laughter, was on the point of 
applying the torch ; while a lean, revolting pariah 
dog with sinister intention was turning over some 
suspicious-looking charred bones. 

But, it may be replied, these are all the horrible 
details which may be entirely suppressed from sight 
in the actual ceremony. Very true ; though, on the 
other hand, there will be a constant mental tendency 
to picture them. 
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Let us, however, wait to witness the practical 
performa^ice of a funeral. It is expected that another 
one will take place in about half an hour, and, mean- 
while, we can rest in this tea-house — for here, as all 
over the world, rites, attended presumably by the most 
intense sorrow, are made to go hand in hand with 
eating and drinking. Our party is joined by two 
priests, who are awaiting the arrival of the cort^e, 
and keep up their spirits by smoking, tea-drinking, 
talking, laughing — in fact, it is quite cheering to 
observe so much merriment amidst such surroundings; 
and by means of my guide, I put in an occasional 
question and remark which is received w^ith an ex- 
treme civility amounting to deference. But our flow 
is interrupted by the arrival of a masculine, bold- 
looking woman, who addresses the priests with great 
familiarity. She is one of those hybrids — a w^oman 
priest — come to warn us that the procession is at 
hand, and that we must get to business. Forthwith 
there is a scuffling, a shoving out of sight pipes and 
tea, a putting off natural manner, and putting on that 
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sacerdotal demeanour, which is so often considered 
the proper concomitant of sacerdotal robes. 

The funeral party ascends the hill at an elastic brisk 
pace ; on reaching the tea-house, it stops a bit to have 
a drink and a talk, and here I can take stock of its 
composition. The members, about 33 men and 7 
women, wear scarcely any of the insignia of woe ; 
here and there is a white garment, but few have taken 
the trouble to provide themselves with any addendum 
to the ordinary dark blue. The coffin is an upright 
painted box, very much like a closed sedan-chair 
and of such narrow dimensions as to suit the sitting 
posture in which the corpse is shoved ; as for the 
mourners, they do their mourning remarkably badly, 
unless cheerful chatter, small jokes, and general 
smiles be tokens of grief. Now they are rested and 
refreshed ; they hoist the coffin on their shoulders 
and finish up the business, 

"Not a tear in the eye 
Of child, woman, or man ; 
Away with his carcase 
As fast as you can ; " 
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and I — I verily believe, the most decorous of the lot — 
fall in in rear of the procession. 

We first proceed to a wooden outhouse-buikUng 
where some sort of religious service, lasting about 
a quarter of an hour, is performed. As far as one 
could judge by externals, there is nothing herein to 
which to take exception — the woman priest is, it is 
true, fussy, forward, and officious ; the men priests 
break forth into a droning chant; there is some 
grimacing, a little incense-burning, and a great deal 
of prostration before, and invocations to, the body. 
The company, however, continued apparently un- 
moved. They puffed, they mopped, they fanned 
their faces, they walked about unconcernedly hither 
and thither, they chattered, they laughed, until at 
last poor Isaki, noticing my grave surprised looks 
and quite outraged at the indecorum of his country- 
men, earnestly apologised to me in their behalf. 
Then the coffin is taken into the crematorium 
for actual incineration. The door of a furnace is 
opened and the coffin is shoved inside. Next, a 
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coolie creeps in on all fours, and arranges a pile of 
kindling sticks, several long billets of wood are 
pushed on to the top, a handful of blazing hay is 
chucked inside, and the door is closed. I carefully 
scrutinise the bystanders. Still cheerfully indifferent, 
not a tear, sob, or moan, not a vestige of sorrow, 
save indeed a single exception. As the fuel begins 
to crackle, a sign of human feeling is evident among 
about three women, probably wife, mother, and sister. 
They sway to and fro, their features twitch, and 
their hands are clenched in nature's assertion of 
irrepressible mental anguish. All at once, by simul- 
taneous consent, the throng breaks up, and hurries 
away to the outside, while I follow in their wake 
to ascertain the object of their interest. They point 
to the top of the chimney — the smoke is beginning 
to curl forth, and as it grows denser, they begin to 
laugh heartily : *' Ha ! ha ! ha ! There he goes, dis- 
persed to the winds, a cloud of smoke and soot." 
I must confess that I thought the whole scene 
grating beyond description. 
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He assures me that the inhabitants generally 
would have recourse to 'cremation, and that the 
increased expense involved alone prevents its almost 
universal adoption. 

I went to the crematorium with my mind still 
undecided whether the practice w^ould be insuperably 
repugnant to English opinions — prejudices, perhaps, 
but which, nevertheless, cannot be rooted up without 
rooting up at the same time some- of the best and 
softest feelings of our nature, I left it with the 
conviction that by no arrangements of decorum 
could the process fail — except in the case of those 
who reason but do not feel — to harrow up still more 
painfully that grief which we experience even under 
the gentle practice of '* earth to earth." 

One afternoon I betake myself to Otsu, on 
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Lake Biwa, eight miles beyond Kioto, and the 
furthest point to which railways have penetrated. 
Biwa is of the same size as the Lake of Geneva, to 
which it bears by nature a strong resemblance. But 
it is even more beautiful, is softer in climate, and is 
unpolluted by the cockneydom which characterises 
so many of the environs of the Swiss lake. In 
Otsu, an enterprising advertiser has displayed a large 
printed notice, " English Eating House and Hotel.*' 
The host has only fallen short of his promises in 
so far that he is unable to provide us with a scrap 
of English food, or to speak one syllable of the 
English language. Neither is there one stick of 
English furniture. Through my guide, I remon- 
strate with him on the duplicity of his announcement, 
when he considers he has triumphantly vindicated 
his character for veracity by producing a bottle 
bearing the label of Bass's beer. The sight, it is 
true, stirs up one's home feelings, but the evidence 
is inconclusive. The manufacture of false labels and 
false trade-marks has become a regular business in 
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Yokohama, and the forgeries are affixed to spurious 
English goods. 

Wandering about the groves fringing the lake 
shore, I encountered an illustration of Japanese 
honesty which might vie with the tradition that in 
King Alfred's time gold and silver bracelets, hur^ 
up on forest trees, were safe from depredation. I 
enter an open-doored solitary shop, unoccupied by 
any attendant. Each article of merchandise, which 
was chiefly of a household nature, bore its price- 
mark, and a large notice was posted up requesting 
purchasers to put the value of any object they 
might take away with them in a basket standing 
handy for the purpose. 

My railway journey home was enlivened by a 
conversation between the German Minister and a 
rather attractive Japanese young lady. English was 
their medium of talk ; the ubiquitousness of our 
language in the Far East far exceeds that of all 
other European tongues put together. I discovered 
that she had been seven years in England, and she 
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was manifestly keenly anxious to be in every re- 
spect, dress, demeanour, and speech, as European 
as possible. Quite in vain. Japan ostentatiously 
asserted itself in every lineament. 

A more interesting railway companion was an 
English Kobe lawyer returning from a sporting 
expedition. There is, he assured me, abundance of 
snipe, pheasants, and partridges, but owing to that 
everlastingly sore point, the ex-territoriality question, 
Government will only issue permits to shoot at 
seasons when the birds are unattainable — for in- 
stance, when the rice crops are still standing in 
endless expanse. Japan is no place for sport, and 
the Japanese are the very antipodes of sportsmen. 
My informant declares with even greater emphasis 
that they are likewise the very antipodes of lawyers. 
With systematic diligence many of them have learned 
almost by heart the Code Napoleon, and have 
studied the jurist procedure of other countries, but 
the aptitude of applying them seems to be altogether 
outside their peculiar, however comprehensive, mental 
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faculties. They cannot apply rules and precedents, 
or argue, or deduce. For example, our technical 
objections to hearsay evidence are to them totally 
incomprehensible. 

The Messageries steamer Volga conveys me from 
Kobe to Yokohama. Englishmen are in the habit 
of thinking that everything connected with our ship 
service must be superior to similar arrangements of 
any other country. Experience has however led me 
to the conclusion that on board a really good French 
packet, those humiliating desiderata when at sea, of 
killing time, of stifling discomfort, of cloking squalor, 
and of eating twice as much as moderation would 
dictate, are most successfully dealt with. The 
hypocritical tinsel, the clever cooking of garbage, 
and even frivolous dominoes here possess a charm. 

Embarking once more at Yokohama, I sail across 
the Pacific, and land at San Francisco. 



CONCLUSION. 

ADIEU, FILLETTES BONJOUR, LUNETTES. 

Bidding gocwJ-bye to Japan, so charming in her 
youth among civilized nations, and regarding her 
through the contemplative spectacles of memory, 
I come to the conclusion that she is of unique 
interest, because she resembles no other country in 
the world. She is not Europe, or Asia, or Africa, 
or America, or Australasia, She is a distinct species — 
Japan. With a climate of so good an average 
that from ist January to 31st December there are 
scarcely a dozen days which are intolerably hot or 
unbearably cold, she possesses scenery which is not 
merely beautiful, but curiously beautiful. Similarly 
the inhabitants are not merely attractive, they are 
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^Ari\\ i.:-.rir.:v^. How occ. for instance, to mart 
th':. c'.rrj.i.rc.tively speaking, universal prevalence of 
prai'rar.!*: -r'ifrrly b^jhaviour among all classes, and 
th^- alyv.-n^.': of rowdyism, riot, and crime .' How odd 
ih': infr'.qu^-ncy of sufiering and sorrow, and all- 
jxrvadinj; hubbling-over laughter, and the innocent 
merriment and the vivacity as of children ! How odd 
.md how indescribably charming the gocxl temper 
.ind ^ood nature of these children — their readiness to 
«»l»li).;c, ili< ir <*aj/(:rness to befriend, their disinterested 
an\i«iy lo aid, the courtesy of demeanour even 
auu»n^ \\\i\ humblest and the poorest, which no 
^'labiMMtc European conventionality could exceed! 
\ii insolent speech or an ill-tempered curse seems 
u» hi* unknown among these little creatures, so 
diileieut from ourselves that we almost seem to 
iKi.;.uvl ihem as a separate species, for whom, in 
'ill A- ol time» we begin to entertain a friendship 
Miiai \K.^ that experienced by Lemuel Gulliver 

I !\v a u» lake into philosophical consideration their 
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ix*\\a;vls his beloved 14ouvhnhnms. •-- ' •• 
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abstract characteristics as a nation. Of what unsur- 
passed interest to study their progress in civilisation, as 
sudden as the emerging from darkness into light, and 
so rapid as almost to induce a fear lest it should be 
of rank growth. In a quarter of a century they have 
accomplished that for which European nations have 
needed five or six centuries. Thirty-five years ago, 
though not technically savages, their rule, their laws, 
their very instincts and appliances of life, were almost 
on a par with the inland China, with the Thibet and 
Tartary of the present day. Even in 1861, when Sir 
Hope Grant visited Japan, he dwelt much on the 
ferocity of the lower classes, on the antagonism of the 
upper classes towards all foreigners, and on the spirit 
of semi-savagedom apparent amongst all. Within 
sixteen years afterwards, a rule, compared to which 
our old monarchy is but of mushroom growth, has 
been uprooted. A new Government, founded on the 
principles of the most enlightened administration, is 
firmly established, army and navy in a condition of 
increasing embryonic prosperity, commerce rapidly 
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developed, higher education fostered with a kvai 
hand, steam appliances general, railway, postal and 
telegraph administration as well organised as our on 
and life and property much more efficiently saf^:uanW 
than in England. 

And on whom has this system of prosperit)' been 
grafted ? Not on a go-ahead American people ; notoo 
the stolid plodding Germans, who like ourselves are 
apt at colonisation ; not on the vigorous oflshoots of 
the Anglo-Saxon race ; but among a section of that 
Asiatic nationality, concerning whose radical ameliora- 
tion the most sanguine philanthropists are usually 

* 

wont to despair. The analysis of the causes of such a 
transformation — whether they be due to a *• fortuitous 
concourse " of circumstances, or to ethnological 
considerations, or to a mere question of latitude, 
climate, and its adjuncts^ would extend beyond the 
prescribed limits of this volume. 



APPENDIX A. 

While this book was passing through the press, my attention was 
drawn to a work recently published by the " Intelligence Branch, 
War Office," entitled Armed Strength of Japan (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
In the summing-up paragraphs concerning the Army in general, and 
the Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery respectively, are quotations 
embodying "opinions" which, it is stated, "Major Knollys, R.A., 
has recorded." Some of these statements are expressed in such 
strong language that they may appear to be almost at variance with 
the more moderate conclusions in Chapter VI. I therefore desire 
to explain that the memorandum quoted was written on the spur 
of the moment, ere I had completed my course of investigation, 
and without my having an idea that it would appear in print. 

Hence, I claim for Chapter VI. that greater accuracy and 
weight which is attached to a more prolonged investigation, a more 
matured judgment, and more carefully considered words. 

H. K. 
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MoMK. than on«: ^*nu:r has derir-erL •±j^ iZi 



ic:-*^ 



infiriihly of thi? Japanese women, and has — -t — r^^^ - ~- z: 
i«)i|uitt'til lociM-nrss of flemeanour Ls niereij inltiis. zrscrcis 

itMKM (*tl( r. 

In Miipjiort of rny statements, however, I q-cc=: tfre 5;Zcw3C 
I'HiiiutM fr<»in th.'it stan^Iard work. History cf/afuw^ rv F. O. Afars. 

Mil. li. Yi\y,vt \\^ 

" Ml. Millnrfl li;i'. -.tiiti.-rl thnt in no country- is the rzrlic hir".-.- 
inoir nblniiir*! .md looked down upon than in Japan. Hijh'. 2.:t2:-:rr 

rts he i"*, I niip.t viiitnrr to differ with him on this point Tzt 

iiminl di'w liplioii |(»l ;i rourlcsan in a novel] is that of a girl posse<5e-i 
of many viiliu"; .md nf an affectionate heart who has simplv scid 
her bfjtly '"• <'"' HHiilorious puri)Ose of paying her parents' debts. 
In the eye? <»^ ibc- itspri table merchant, at least, the posirion of the 
f'/ftfii, or first (lass cojiilesan, is considered to be honourable. As 
tar as 1 am rapable of judging, I should say, the conception of female 
t'.ha«rtity and virtue, as we a])|)rehend it in Europe .... is hardly to 

lie found in Japan Is there a Japanese equivalent for our 

wfird* chastity'? Unow it not." 
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Baths, public, 298 
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Bowing, national, 100 
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Sport, 317 

Staff, 236 
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Strategy, considerations o^ 269 
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Taste, depraved, 172 

Tea, 108, 145 

Tea-houses, 108, 117, 183, 189, 197, 
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Telegraphs, 29, 54, 176 
Temperance of coolies, 127, 193 
Temperature, 15, 57, 178, 319 
Temples, 155, 167, 146, 296 
Theatres, 286 
Tokio, 105, 194, 208 
Tonosawa, 85 
Tonegawa, 116 



Torii, 158 

Tycoon, 230 
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Ueno, 216 
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Vice, 219 

Villages, 74, 137, 144, 183 
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Waterfall, 152 
Women, 138 



Vedo. See Tokio 
Yokohama, 48, 58 
Yokohoma** Bluff," 57 
Yokohama population, 55 
Yo-mei-mon gate, 166 
Yoshiwara, 220, 324 
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PADDY AT HOME; OB, Irzuuto asd the Irish at 

TKi P»ae«T Tr»ie, u siix vt a Fukchhax. Tniulubl bam the Fiuch 
Feunh lUliioa. Ciowa tvo, a 
D/C/CENS ICHAELES). WOEXS ftK— 5«^^i 31— 3S. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. Tivo 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DlCHEtiS—See " J^orsUr." 
THE CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY BOOR. 

THE HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES 

DICKENS. Bjr CiiAKi.ES Kent. With I\«nU. Ciso-a Svg, tit 
DOUGLAS (JOHN)- 

SKETCH OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHVSIO- 

DOWN WITH ENGLAND. Translated from the French. 

WiihMai». Cr»«iiS.D, I., 
DRA YSON (SfAlOR-OENEKAL A. W.). Uu K.A.. F.RM.S.— 

THIRIT THOUSAND YEARS OF THE EARTH'S 

I'AST HISTORY. L..g= Crown «.«, ji. 

EXPERIENCES OF A WOOLWICH PROFESSOR 

dunni Firttcn Yon. m ihc Rayil MSiliuy AcaduDy. UiToy Svu, ti, 

THE CAUSE OF THE SUPPOSED PROPER MOTION 

OF THE FlXhlD STARS. UtairfTo, clath, loL 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND 

SKETCHING. P.ftbEdHiw. PnlSvo, delh. 4*. «<1. 
DllJCf. {i-JZJH— 

ART IN THE MODERN STATE. With Facsiiiile, 

Donir S*a. \ln til f.tii. 

aOUCLAS (7-)- 

THE FIRST PRINCrPLES OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

WiibMaiBialniimiraa; lUiuintwH, CrooDSvo. UmJuPim. 
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DRA GE { GEOFFRR K)— 

CRIMINAL CODE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Tlrantlated with Prolefomem, and a CommeiiaurT, bj G. Dkagx. Crown tvo^ tb 

DREAMS BY A FRENCH FIRESIDE. Translated from the 

Gemuui by Mary O'Callagman. lUottnitad by Fjred Rcm. Orown 8vO| 7s. 6d. 
DUFFY {S/R CHARLES GAVAN), K.C.M.G.--- 

THE LEAGUE OF NORTH AND SOUTH. An Episode 

in Irish Hifttoiy. i85o-i854« Crown 8vo, 8ft. 
DYCE (iV/LL/AAf), R.A.-^ 

DRAWING^BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN ; OR. ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Fiftr 
selected Plates. Folio, tewed, 5s. : mounted, x8&. 

ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Plates I. 

to XXI T., containing 97 Examples, adapted for Practice of Standards I. to IV. 
Saall folio, »e«ed, 9^ 6d. 

SELECTION FROM DYCE'S DRAWING BOOK. 

15 Plates, sewed, is .6d.; mounted on cardboard, 6s. 6d. 

TEXT TO ABOVE. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

EDWARDS {ff. SUTHERLANDy- 

FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS. Crown 8vo, 

6s. 
EGYPTIAN ART— 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By 

G. Pkrrot and C. Chipiez. Translated by Walter Armstrong. With over 
600 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, £1 as. 

ELLIS [A. B., Major ir/ West India Regimeni)— 

WEST AFRICAN STORIES. Crown 8vo. 

THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF THE GOLD 

COAST OF WEST AFRICA: their Religion. Manners, Customs, Laws. 
Language, &c. With Map. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. Demy Svo, 145. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIA REGI- 

MENT. With Maps and Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page. Demy Svo, x8s. 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Demy Svo, 12s. 

EXCEL (CARL)— 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. With numerous Woodcuts. 

Large crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 
ESCOTT (T. H. S,)— 

POLITICS AND LETTERS. Demy Svo, 9s. 
ENGLAND. ITS PEOPLE, POLITY, and PURSUITS. 

New and Revised Edition. Sixth Thousand. Svo, 8s. 

EUROPEAN POLITICS, THE PRESENT POSITION OF. 

By the Author of "Greater Britain." Demy Svo, 12s. 
FANE {VIOLET)- 

QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A Village Story), and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ANTHONY BABINGTON: a Drama. Crown Svo, 6s. 



CHAPMAlf *• HALL, LIMITED. 



FtFB-COOKSON [LIEUT-COL. J. C.\— 

TIGER-SHOOTING IN THE DOON AND ULWAR, 

AND LIFE IN INCiIA. Wuh Dumtnui Illutmioiu bf E. Hoduav, R.H.A. 

l^VS* CTDWn BvD, TOl. 6d. 

FITZGERALD {PERCY). F.S.A.— 

THE CHRONICLES OF BOW STREET POLICE 

OFFICE, "iih IB AcoMinl of iht M.-iciiimin " Ruanir>," lad Pallet : ^od ■ 

FLEMING \_GEOSGF.'\, F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR HISTORV, NATURE, 

AND PREVENTION. Bvo. tloih, is»- 

PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. With 37 IlUistrations. 

Fifth EdiliDB. enlaig«i. Ivo, wed, », 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: THEIR HISTORY, 

NATURE, CAUSES. SYMPTOMS. AND PREVENTION. Wiih 9 lUu«,i- 
FOKSTER [JOHN)— 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform wilh- 

ihe lUuUnled Libnrr Ediiioo or Dick<iu't Woilu. t vol*. Demy luo. rji. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform wilh 

ihi Libruy EdilioD. P<ki Sw, ■<•. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uri.'orm with- 

the " C D." Etliiiaa. Willi NumtnHU lUuKnIisiii. i (dIi. 71. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform wiih. 

i\» Houiehald EililiDD. Wilh llluxniiont by F. Bunahii. Cniwn 410. cJoih. u. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography, 1775-1864. 

WHliPartiaiL ANtT>ndR>riudSi]iiuD, DuirlnMB. 

FORSTER, THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W, E. 

BrT. WuMtisRuD. With Pemaiit. Fsunh Ediiiao. i loii. Deny gvu. )». 
FORTESCUE [THE HON. JOHN)— 

RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. Uiih 

14 fuU pi«a lUuuniioai by Eo&u Gibbshii. Luge oawD tvo, >Ai. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW- 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1S65, to 

New Series, 1867 lu 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloih, 

From January, 1873. lo the present time, in Halfyeaily 

VnlaBH. Oedi. ■«>. (u)i. 

CONTENTS OF FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. From 

FLOYER lA. .V.)- 

EVOLUTION OF ANCIENT HINDUISM. Crosn Sv^ 



IS BOOKS PUBUSMBD By 



MAIOLICA. With numerous Woodcots. Lame aown 

•vo, doth, M. 6d. * 

BRONZES. With numerous Woodcats. Laice aoim 

•yo, doch, at. 6d. ^ 

fOUQUi {DE LA AIOTTE)^ 

UNDINE : a Romance translated from the German. Wtda 

an Introduction by Julia Castwricht. lUustimted by Hxvwooo Srximt. 

Crown 4to. 5s. 

PRANCATELU (C. E,\- 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER : En^Ush and Foreiim 

A Practical Treatiie. With lUostiatioDS. Fifth Editioo. Crown flvo. u. 
FRANCIS {FA\1NC/S), JUNR, 

SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. 8vo, 12s. 

FRANKS (A. H''.)— 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report, with an 

Introduction and Catalogue. M^th nnmeroos lUnstradooa and !#•»*•« tMxn 
crown 8vo, cl<Hh, 9%, 6d. * 

FROBEL, FRIEDRICH ; a Short Sketch of his Life, including 

FrobeU Letters from Drewien and Leipnjc to his Wife, nowrfint Tkanslated into 
English. By Lmily Shirrkfp. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

GALLENGA {ANTONIO)— 

ITALY: PRESENT AND FUTURE. 2vols. Dmy.8vo,2is. 
EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE. 2 vols. Dmy.8vo,28s. 
IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen Yeare' Travelling 

Impressions of Spain and Portugal. With a Map. a vols. Demy 8vo, 33$. 
GASXA ULT{PA UL) and GARNIER {ED. )— 

FRENCH POTTERY. With Illustrations and Marks. 

Large crown 8vo, 3s. 
GILLMORE {PARKER) — 

THE HUNTER'S ARCADIA. With numerous Illustra- 

tions». Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

GIRLS LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO (A). Selections from 

the Lerters of Eli/a Southgate Rowne, with an Introduction by Clarence Cook. 
Illustrated with Portraits and Views. Crown 4to. las. 

GLEICHEN [COUNT), Grenadier Guard s— 

WITH THE CAMEL CORPS UP THE NILE. With 

numerous Sketches by the Author. Second Edition. I-iarge crown Svo, 9s. 
GORDON [GENERAL)— 

LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE DANUBE, 

AND ARMENIA. Edited by Demetrius C. Boulger. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

GORST {SIR 7. E.), Q.C., M.P.— 

An ELECTION MANUAL. Containing the Parliamentary 

Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, X883, with Notes. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

GOWER [A. R. ). Roval Sihool of Mines— 

PRAC 1 ICAL METALLURGY. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 
GRAHAM [SIR GERALD), V.C., K.C.B.— 

LAST WORDS WITH GORDON. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 
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CRESWRIX (WILLlAhf), U.A.. F.R.CJ.— 

OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. With Mm. a vols. 

Ctowi 8vg, .,.. 
GRBVILLB {LADY VIOLET)— 

MONTROSE. With an Introduction by the Earl of 



CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. Illustrated 



Large 
'nctv 



GKIMBLE {AUGUSTUS)- 

DEER-STAI.KING. A New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Inpeiil tlo. Wilh iS Fal]-pic> llliulntieni. 
HALL {SIDXEY)— 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUN- 
TIES. fiA; Man. colound. New EiUiion, indmlini: li.e Kiilmr*. «;ii«lcd 

HAKDy {LADY DUFFUS)- 

THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE LANDS. Sketches 

HATTON {JOSEPHS "d HAJtV^BV {kEV. M.)- 

NEWFOUNDLAND. The Oldest British Colony. Its 

KixarT. Pul ud Pmcnl, and ill PrMpcctt in tlie Fulure. Illuurucd [iDm 
PhirfD^raphf and Skelchei tpeciAUy nude fof Ihiswork. DcmySvo^ iBs. 
HA WKINS {FREDEHlCfC)— 

THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CKNTURV. Wilh Pqnnili. l volt Rtiny S.o. joi. 

ANNALS OF THE FRENCH STAGE: FROM ITS 

ORIGIN TO THE DEATH OF RACINE. 4 PoOfiu '•»!•. D™» 6vo, 
HILDEBRAND {HANS). Soyal Antiquary of Sutdin— 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE 

PAGAN TIME. Wiih dubmioiu Woadcuo. Liiiki cn-u ("v. tL »d. 
HILLWISSG.\- 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

FOULTRV FARM. Soull In, 31. 
HOl£EIN— 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 

l^wingi m H« Miu<ny'> Co11<c<ioo m Windiw. R.produttil <d Aulotrpc. ie 

HOLUNGSHEAD {JOHN)- 

FOOTLIGHTS. Crown Svo, 7s- 6d. 

JIOL.UES {I'.EOKGE C, f'.), Srrrr/aryt/ t*i /lUlilulit" a; Xa-.aJ Ar.Ailt,/t. 
ti AiluKTt* SiMeUr— 

MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS. With Suiy-mne 

Woodcuu. L«r»(jwn»To. [It riu fnii- 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



HOPE [ANDRkE)— 

CHRONICLES OF AN OLD INN ; or, a Few Wads 

about Gray's Inn. Crown 8vo, 5a. 
HOVELACQUE {ABEL)— 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE: LINGUISTICS* 

PHILOLOGY, AND ETYMOLOGY. WUk Mapa. r-ai^c cnnm tvo^ cbdi» » 
HOZIER {H. A/.)— 

TURENNE. With Portrait and Two Maps. Lai^ crown 

8vo, 4S. 
HUMP HR IS {H. AH- 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated in a 

Series of Examples. Oblong folio, half-boond, and Text 8vo, cloth, £t %%• 
HUNTL Y {MARQUIS OF)— 

TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST 

OF EUROPE. With lUnstrations by the Marchioness of Hustly. Laige 
Crown 8vo, Z2s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With numerous 

Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

INTERNATIONAL POLICY : Essay on the Foreign Relations 

of England. By Frsdsric Harrison, Prop. Bbkslky. Richard Conckbve, 

and others. New Edition. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. By J. B. 

Daly, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IRISH ART OF LACEMAKING, A RENASCENCE OF 

THE Illustrated by Photographic Reproductions of Irbh Laces, made from 
new and specially designed Patterns. Introductory Notes and Dcscrxpticns. By 
A. S. C. Demy Svo, 2s. 6d. 

IRON {RALPH), {OLIVE SCHREINER)— 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. New Edition. 

[/w ilu Preu. 
J A CKSON {FRANK G. ), Master in the Birmingham Municipal School oj Art— 

DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary Text Book of 

Principles and Practice. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
JAMES {IIENR Y A.)- 

HANDBOOK TO PERSPECTIVE. Crown Svo. 2S. 6d. 

JARRY {GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST DUTY. Translated, with TREATISES ON 

MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON ROAD-MAKING. ByMj^or. 
Gen. W. C. E. Napibr. Ihird Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

JEANS {W, T.)— 

CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. Memoirs of 

Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and other 
Inventors. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON {DR. SAMUEL)— 

LIFE AND CONVERSATIONS OF DR. SAMUEL 

JOHNSON. By A. Main. Crown 8vo xos. 6d. 
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JONES {CAPTAIN DOUGLAS). P.A.~ 

NOTES ON MILITARY LAW. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
JONES. HANDBOOK OF THE JONES COLLECTION 

l^^ THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Wim Poiinil u>d Wood- 
lUtv L«,= crowq Bvo. H. M. 
KBNNARD \EDWAKD)— 

NORWEGIAN SKETCHES: FISHING IN STRANGE 

WATEK.S. llIiKtnlcd with V, beaulirul Skiluhci luinKd bf IIk AuIomJioc 
Engriirix Co. SccDod Edhion. Oblonc folio, 111. A Set s( 5» Uu>d«Ji>und 
Halo, iiL : In Oili Fniaes, t». 
KENT {CUAPLES)— 

HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

Crown B™. «l 
KLACZKO {.\f. JUUAN) — 

TWO CHANCELLORS: PRINCE GORTCHAKOF and 

PRINCE BISMARCK. Tru»ljiicdbrMu.T>iT. N<wuidcbt>p«E<1iuan,^ 
KSOLLYS {.WAJOP HENRV). A:A.— 

SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. With Illustrations. 

Uree asms S>o. ix, 

LACEMAKING, A RENASCENCE OF THE IRISH 

.UiT OF. llluitnlnj by Fholocrxphic Kcpniducliank of liiih Laca, Bwdc Irgm 



/.A/NG {S.i^ 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

WiihaSiipplcrneriunCllMplRDni;iadtii>n<>"Uiit>norCni>liini"uidt>ruinin.iiHl> 
-NMunl Law in lh< Spiruiul Woild." 5^tti tdLiion. Dtay 8>d. ;!. 64. 
LAySLEVE {E.IIILE DSj— 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Tni>4bt<d by W. PoLLAUD, B.A.. 3(. John-> Callcsc Oifoid. Ctown Sro. t*. 
LANDOR ( W. S. J— 

LIFE AND WORKS. 8 vols. 

.by ID Eiihl Booki. By 



WOMEN. LETTERS OF I'EKICLES AND A^iPASIA. 

Minn Piw Piara. Dtmj Svo, i^, 
V0I..6. MISCELLANEOUS CONVERSATIONS. Demy Bn, 1 1<. 
Vol.;. GEBIR, ACTS AND SCENES AND HELLENICS. P«in>. 

Vol. I. MISCILLANBOUS POEMS AND CRITICISMS ON TUEO- 
CRITUS, CATULLUS, AND PETKARCH. Dtmy (vo. .,v 
LS CONTE f/OSEPU), Pra/iiur k/ Gt^la/j anJ Ao/nral HtilcTy in Ikt Vni- 
vnHtf "f Calijirnia— 
EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATIONS TO RELIGIOUS 

THOUO HT. C»»B tn>, 4<. 
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LEFiVKE (ASDRh)-^ 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

aalBinMioaaoo,byA.W. Kjuurx. B.A. Laix« cnma tvo, 7s. 6d. 
L£SUE{R, C>— 

LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH PRIVATEER IN THE 

TIME OF gUEEN ANNE. B«ne the ^oornaUs of Captain Woods Rogm. 

^J^^o*"*^"*^- ^?* *?**? "^ Illttstratuma by Robeet a Lesu«, Anihoc 
01 A S«a Painter • Lo£. Luf crown 6ro. (/j, />t, /^rm." 

A SEA PAINTER'S LOG. With 12 Full-page Illustrations 

by the Author. Larfe crown 6to, xas. 
LETOURNEAU {DE, CNARLESy^ 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. Large crovn 

firo. loft. 

BIOLOGY. Translated by William MacCall. Wth Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, 6t. 

CHAPTERS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an 

Introductory Dialogue on the Philocophy of History. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. an. 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Third Edition, revised, with additions. Demy 8vo, i25u 
LITTLE {THE RE J'. CAXO.V A'XOJC)— 

THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON : A Chapter from a 

Family Chronicle. Tcntb Thousand. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

THE BROKEN VOW. A Story of Here and Hereafter. 

Tenth Thousand. Crown Svo, «s. 6d. 

LLOYD (COLOXEL E.AL). R.E., late Professor of Fortification at t/u Roy&i 
Milita rv Academy . I \ 'oclwich — 

VAUBAN, MON TALEMBERT, CARNOT : ENGINEER 

STUDIES. With Portraits. Crown Svo, 5s. 
LOSG [JAMES]— 

DAIRY FARMING. To which is added a Description of 

the Chief Continental Systems. With .numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo qs, 
LOW {C, /?.)— 

SOLDIERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 2 vols. Demy 

Svo, C^ xos. 
LOW (W/LL/AAf}— 

TABLE DECORATION. With 19 Full Illustrations 

Demy Svo, 6s, 
LYTTON [ROBERT, EARLY- 

POETICAL WORKS- 
FABLES IN SONG. 2 vols. Fcap Svo, las. 
THE WANDERER. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Fcap. 6s. 
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MACDONALD {FRRDERIKA)— 

PUCK AND PEARL: the Wandkrings and vVonder- 

mas DP Two Tkclish Ciiild»in in Ikuih. By Fbiufhika M*i:».>>'u>. 
Wilb lUulnUiKubv Msa. UviNii GlAMAJI. Seeend Editiiw. Qdwd Svo. ji. 

liALLESON (COL. G. B.]. C.S.f.— 

PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. With Poitrail and 

Mip«. Large crowD Sto. Al 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military Life of Gideon 

Emeu, VnicluTT •ran LoudoD. ucutiiiu CuKnliuinui ol lbs Aiuulad Forcu. 
With Porlnil and MapL Uugf crown 8va, 41, 

UALLBT (KOBBRiy- 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

»• •pplitil w ihe Manufiicmn ot Iron. Uy L. [. Di Kohihek utd B. Di«ii. 
Ediled, with noEo, by Kouar Mallit. Pal iva. cloili, £>. 

HASKELL (ALFRED)— 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA. 

A HkBdlwk to the R>iprudu(]iaD of lloldumtW Wiirk mi olhci An 'IVsuuFra. 
With UIu&tntianL Litgt crown aro, 41, fid. 

UASKELL ( WILLIAM)— 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDI./t:VAL. With nume- 

roui Wogdculs. Large crown Bxj, cloth, n. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER Col- 
lections. With llluttrAlioiu. Lug* crown Bvo. doth, a. 6d. 
ifAUDSLA V [ATHOL)— 

HIGHWAYS AND HORSES. Wiih numerous lUusira- 

doot D.«ySTO,.u. 



GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS 

A HrtB and Uniform Edilian, CrvwH S:'0, Sii ShilliHgl ttuk. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRV RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONL Originally Emiua in Ekcland. 
VITTORI.\. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP'S CAREER. 
THE EGOIST. 
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MERIVALE {HERMAN CHARLES)— 

BINKO'S BLUES. A Tale for Children of all Growths. 

lUustmed by Edgar GuinufB. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE WHITE PILGRIM, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 91 

MOLESWORTH ( W. NASSAU)^ 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

IX) THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY, x«T4. 
Twelfih l*hou«ancL 3 vols. Crown 8vo, iSs. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Large crown, 7s. 6d. 

MOLTKE {FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON)— 

POLAND: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. An Authoriscii 

Translation, with Biogrmi^cal Notice by E. S. Buchhkim. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
MORLRY {THE RIGHT HON. JOHN). M,P.— 

RICHARD COBDEN'S LIFE AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With Portrait 4to, sewed, is. Cloth, 2s. 

MUNTA {EUGENE)— 

RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. Illustrated with 

about 300 Engravings. A new Edition, revised from the Second French Editira 
by W. Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. Imperial 8vo, 255. 

MURRAY {ANDREW), F.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. Aptera. With nume- 

rous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NAPIER {MA J. 'GEN. W, C, E.) - 

TRANSLATION OF GEN. JARRY'S OUTPOST DUTY. 

With treatises ON MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON 
ROAD-MAKING. 'Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NAPOLEON. A Selection from the Letters and Despatches of 

the First Napoleon. With Explanatory Notes by Captain the Hod. D. Bingham. 
3 vols. Demy 8vo, £2 as. 

NECKER {MADAME)— 

THE SALON OF MADAME NECKER. By Vicomte 

d'Haussonvillb. a vols. Crown 8vo, x8s. 
NESBITT {ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo 

cloth, as. 6d. 
NEVINSON {HENRY)- 

A SKETCH OF HERDER AND HIS TIMES. With 

a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 145. 
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NBWTON [B. TUU.BV). F.G.S.~- 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF 

A CAT, DUCK, ADD CODFISH, being i Cutalogu* wilh Comfitmitt 
Dttcrip*™ itmuigBl ui a Tjbul»r form. Dem/ a»0, dolh, 3«. 

NtLSSN {CAPTAIff)- 

LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF THE "HOMEWARD 

BOUND"; Di, EliKD MqdiIb at So in h Opn Boat. Crown Svs. if. 
NORMAN (C. fl.l- 

TONKIN ; or, FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST. With 

If iipL Demy Sva, in, 
aaHADY [STANDISH)- 

TORYISM AND THE TORY DEMOCRACY. Crown 

OUVBR yPSOFESSOR). P.R.S.. 6V.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VECETARLE KINCDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, With 
lot Fhui. Oblotm Bn, pUui, iCi. ; cslourBd, £i At. 

QXENHAM {REV. H. N.\— 

MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH DE LISLE, 

RN., OF THE NAVAL BRIGADE. lliinl EdilUn, viih IIIiiiuation>. 
Cmi'd in. ju «d. 

SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
SHORT STUnrES IN ECCLF^IASTICAL HISTORY 

AND RIOGRAPHV- Dtoiy Ivg. in. 
PAYTON\E. W.) — 

ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being Noles from 

iloumil .>( Ilu-M Viin' Wandtrinf in ihr Amipodei. Wilt Tawnlr OripoAl 
lUuiuuiDiu by thi Aiilhiir. htiti crown Svo. iii. 

PBRROT \GEOKGES) ami CHIPIBZ \CHARW.S\- 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHCENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES, TR>n>rit«l fiooi Ibe French by W.Lin 
AnHiTiooc. ll.A. Oion, CoDWinins £«« lUuiInu.nu in ihi lot, nod lo Si*d 

A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALD.«A AND ASSYRIA. 

Tnnilktcil hy Walth Aikstiomc, U.A. Obid. With 4j> lilaiDUim • >ai>. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. Trans- 

Uuid rn»a Um Frmch by W. Aixstiokc, U.A. thwn. Wiib tr-a too Illusln. 
tiau. • voii. InpcTUl Bra, 4ti. 



SIBTON-TUR.VER {C. /,)— 

A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND 

BEGCARS AND BEGGING. Wiih lUuMnitioiii. Demy B™. .11 
KOBINSON {JAMBS F. )— 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasurea. 

LirK.cro«.8™.si 
KOBJIVSON {y. C. )— 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF AKT. With k BngniuCL Roral 

ROBSON {GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. lUua- 

tnnd by ■ DaiCE for u EDUasce Lodge uid GUc 15 FUui. Oblsn( falioi 

ROBSON{REy. 7. //.). M.A., Lt-M.— 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Pui Svo, &. 
SOCK[THE VERVREi: CANON). D.D.~- 

TEXTILE FABRICS. With numerous Woodcuts. Urge 

crown Svo, clolb, u. 6d. 
ROGERS {CAPTA/N WOODS), Mtufer Manntr- 

LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH PRIVATEER IN THE 

TIME OK QUEEN ANNE. K^lng ihc Journal! .f Capuin Wood. Rogin, 
Mula Mui«r. Wiib Nolo ud IJIuuteIiddi by RouiKT U. LisLia, Aniboi 
DfAStaPiiniET'iLDK." Lugccra.a Svo. \U llu Pmi. 

ROOSE {ROBSON), M.D., F.C.S.— 

THE WEAK AND TEAR OF LONDON LIFE. 

Snxmd Eitiiion. Crown in. sewed, il 

INFECTION AND DISINFECTION. Ciown8vo,sewed,6d. 

ROLAND {ARTHUR}— 

FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Edited 

b» William A»i,(cTT. S vols. Crown Bvo, 51. e»eh. 
DAIRY- FARMING, MANAGEMENT OP COWS, ftc. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING, FOR ORNAMENTATION OR PROFIT. 
STOCK- KEEPING AND CATTLE- REAR I J4C. 
DRAINAGE OP LAND, IKKIOATION, MANURES, &c 
ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, fie. 
MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS, LAYING DOWN GRASS, 

ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, &t 
MARKET GARDENING, HUSBANDRV FOR FARMERS AND 

QSNERAL CULTIVATORS. 



I 

1 




CHAPMAN &■ HALL, UMIJED. 



RAMRDEN {LADY GWP.NDOLEffy- 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. lUiistraled. Coniatning46 IllusUa- 
RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. By Ei«5enk Munte. 

Fnncli Edition. By W. AnusTliaNC, II.A. Impcnul Svd. sjji. 
REDGRAVE {GILBERT}— 

OUTLINES OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. Translated 

bom Ihc GcRUD. Ediud byClLlIRT Redcravi. Wuhnameroiu lUiulnliant. 
REDGRA ye {GILBERT *.)— 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addicooaf Rkiia>dIUog>avi,ILA. WiihWeodcott. Lufe crawn Svo, cloib, 

REDGRA VE {RICHARD)— 

ELEMENTARY MAKUAL OF COLOUR, with a 

REDGRA yS {SAMUEL)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE HIS- 

TORICAL COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Wiih nucBotHiiClmmia Ulhognipluuul 
cHhti lUuunlioiu. RcqrBl flnj, iLi ». 
REID[T. WEMYSS)- 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FOKSTER. 

Wiih PoriTsju. KcorUi EdItioD- a voU. dctnf Bvd, jh. 
RSNAN iERNESr\— 

HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL TILL THE 

TIME OF KING DAVID. Tniukwd frrw iIh FjCDch by C B. Pitxaii. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MV YOUTH. Tiansbted from 

Ihi origin*! Fnnch. lod Fe>i»d by Maoah> Rinam. Cnwn Bvo, Bi. 
KSYNARDSON (C. T, S. BIRCH)— 

SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS 

ia Enalnnd. SsMliwd, iRbnd, luly. mud iha Sunny ShiK With namainu 
niuiinltiMi in CDlimr. SKOwt EdiiioD. Lugi cnan Svo, >i>. 

DOWN THE ROAD: Reminiscences of a Gentleman 

Coubiun. Wiih Colaund llliuntisM. l^tf crewo Bto, ih. 
RIANO {JUAN K)— 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. With numerous 
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RIBTON-TURNER (C. J.\— 

A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND 

BEGGARS AND BEGGING. Wiib llliuiniioiu. Dssy Bvo, iii. 
ROBINSON {JAMES F. )— 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. 

ROBINSON {J. C.y- 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES , 

AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. Wilh u Engnringi. Rural 
avo, clDlh. 71. 6<l. 
ROBSON [GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Illus- 

inled by a DaiEn Tor in EnDvice Lodgs toA GUt i ; PIUh, Obtoa( (olio, 

ROBSONiREV. J. J/.). M.A.. LL.M.- 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 



Woodcuts. Large 

CTOwa Bvo, dolh, is. Gd. 
ROGERS [CAPTAIN WOODS), Master Marintr- 

LIFE ABOARD A BRITIbH PRIVATEER IN THE 

TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. BticB ihc Jour;.=k .f C.iH.in Wwxh Ksecn, 
Mmkt Maitofr. With NoIm uul lUiairMuHii by RouEKT C. LniJit AiiUwr 

LONDON LIFE. 



INFECTION AND DISINFECTION. Crown8vo,sewed,6d. 

ROLAND [ARTHUR\- 

FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Edited 

by WiLLi*a Ablrtt. S »o1s. Crown Bvo, js. ench. 
DAIRY- FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, Sc 
POULTRV-KEEPING. 

TREE- PLANTING, FOR ORNAMENTATION OR PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES, Sc- 
ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c. 

MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS. LAVING DOWN GRASS, 
ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, &c 




CHAPMAN *• HALL, UlilTED. 



RUSDEN {G. W.).fi»'m.tnyfianCIttkaf auParliiiKtitlin Vutoria— 

A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. With a Coloured Map. 

KUSSELL {COLONEL FRANK). Rsyal Drxgooni- 

THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MON- 

" RUSSLVS HOPE," THE ; or, Britannia no longer 

R[;UB IHI WiviL ShomDEhowlheMmcavlic Btor «<x U ibt Briliih Whale, 
the onKinal Rimiu Irr Chaujs Jahu Cook*. Cnwn Bvo, ■>■ 



SCOTT {MAJOR-GENERAL A. DE C.\. Utt Royal Sngiiueri— 

LONDON WATER : a Review of the Present Condition and 

SuEB'4le<l ImprovtiDenuafllbeUetropoliLu Waid Supply. Crown &n>. fCtcd. n. 
SCOTT {LEADER)— 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN ITALY: an Ulus- 

iraud Skclcli. WlihapnidioCB 



SCOTT-STEVENSON [MRS.\- 

ON SUMMER SE.\5. Including the Mediterranean, the 

Merma, ihe Icmiin. ud ihe EuiiDC, uul ■ voyuE dowD Ike Duub*. Wilh i 
Mip. DeiDT 3va, ifiL 



SBBMAN (O.)— 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF GRF.ECE AND ROME, with 

Sp«ul RcTirtnce to ju U« in Att. Fn™ ibe Gcrmui. Edited by G. H. 

SHEPHERD (MAJOR), R.B.— 

PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES IN HANDLING CATTLE 

AND SH ESP. WilblUiutnlinuudUiv. Dtmy Svn, »». «d. 
SHlRR&tP [EMILY)- 

A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH 

rKObSL; • Niw Edilku, indmluii: Frtbcl'i Ullcn From Diodcii mi L<j|uiE 
lu )u> Wife. BOO tau. TruiUuid iDWED(liih. Cmvn Ito. u. 



I 
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SHORE {ARABELLA)— 

DANTE FOR BEGINNERS : a Sketch of the " Divi 

Comniedta." With Tmulationft. Biocraphical and CridcaJ Notko, aod II 
trationt. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SIM MO SOS {T, L.)— 

\ ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Preparation, Commeic 

Use», and Value. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8to, 7s. 6d. 

SINGER'S STORY, A. Related by the Author of " FUtte 

It Tatters, and the Counsellor." Crown 6vo, scfpsd, is. 

■ 

S/JVA'ETT {A. P.h- 

, ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. Annotated and enlarged 

' the Author. Sixth and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

KARMA. A Novel. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 



\ 



( 



SiNNRTT (MRS,)— 

THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

SM/T/i (A/.FXANDER SKENE)- 

HOIJDAV RECREATIONS, AND OTHER POEM 

With a Preface by Rev. PKiN«.irAL Cairns, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SMITH {MAJOR R. MURDOCH), R,E.— 

PERSIAN ART. With Map and Woodcuts. Second Editio 

Large crown 8vo, as. 
STOKES (MARGARET)— 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. With ic 

Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
STORY (W. W.)— 

. ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions an 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. With Illustrations. Crowi 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SUTCLIFFE (JOHN)— 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENTS GUIDl 

to the Proportions of the Human Form, with Measurements in feet and inches < 
Full-Grown FiRures of Both Sexes and of V.irious Ages. By Dr. G. ScHAix>ti 
Member of tlxe Academies, Stockholm, I>resdcn, Rome, &c sc Translated b 
J. J. Wright. Plates reproduced by J. Sutcuffk. Oblong folio, 31s. 6d. 

TAINE (H. A.)— 

NOTES ON ENGLAND. Translated, with IntroducUon 

by W. Frasu Ras. Eighth Ediiioo. With Pottzaiu Craws 8to, ^s. 




CBAPMAN &• HALL, LIMITED. 



TANNER (PXOFESSOK). f.C.S.— 

HOLT CASTLE ; or, Threefold Interest in Land. Crown 



TEMPLE (SIR RICHARD). HART.. -i/.P.. G.C.S./.- 

COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THRUPP iCEORGE A.) and PARR { WILLIAM)— 

COACH TRLMMING. With 60 lUustraiions. Crown 

»vo,».6d. 
TOPINARD {DR. PAUL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paul 

Biioui. Wiih nnocniiu Illuitruiaai. Lu^c crowD Bvo, jv U. 

3T, Military 



TRAILL (//. O.)- 

THE NEW LUCIAN. Being a Series of Dialogues of the 



THK WARDEN wid BAK- I TBS SMALL MOUSE AT 
CHESTERTOWERS.mil. ALLINGTON. ■ vok. 

DR. THORNE. LAST CHRONICLE OF 

FRAMLEV PARSONAGE. I BARSET. i vuli, 

LIFE OF CICERO, a vols. 8vo. £1 4s. 

VEROM (EUGENR)— 

.ESTHETICS. Tranelaied by W. H. Armstrong. Large 

erown !yo, 7». M. 
WALE {REV. HENRY yOHNl M.A.- 

MY GRANDFATHER'S POCKET BOOK, from 1701 to 

1796. Authoi of "Swoid And Surplice-" Demy BiQ, 131. 
WALPORD {.VAIOR). R.A.- 

PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GRE.\T 

aviL WAR. WilhMapi. Ijuk oown in>, «, 
WALKER \MRS.I— 

UNTRODDEN PATHS IN ROUMANIA. With 77 

Illnmuiafu. Otmj Svu. jua, M, 
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WARING (CHARLESy- 

STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. Demy8?o,5S. 

WA TSON ( n/LUAAfh- 

LIFE IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY : being the 

ObMnratiocu and Experiences of aa Alien In the South dnring the Amcricui Gnl 
War. Crown 8vo, 0*. 

WHITE ( WALTER)" 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. With a Map. Fifth 

Edition. Post Bvo, 4s. 

A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S END, AND 

A TRIP TO THF. SCILLY ISLES. With 4 Maps. Third Edition. Pwt 
8vo, 4s. 

WILL-O'-THE-WISPS, THE. Translated from the Gennan 

of Marie Petersen by Charlotte J. Hart. With Illostrationa. Croena IvOb 
7s.6d. 

WORKING MAN'S PHILOSOPHY, A. By " One of the 

Crowd." Crown 8vo, 3s. 
WORNUAf{R. N.)— 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 

ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the History of Ornamental Art. 
With many Illusitrations. Ninth Edition. Koyal 8vo, cloth 8s. 

WRIGHTSOX {PROF. JOHN), Af.R.A.C. F.C.S., ^r.; Examimer in 
Agriculture to the Science and Art Department ; Professor- 0/ Agriculture in 
the Norma i School of Science and Royal School of Alines ; President of the 
College of Agriculture, Doionton, near Salisbury ; late Cofntntssioner for the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, &*c., ^c. 

PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE AS 

AN INSTRUCTIONAL SUIJJECT. With Geological Map. CrowTj Svo, 5s. 
WORSAAE {J. J. A.)— 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 

With Maps and Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

VEO {DR. 7. BURXEY)— 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH RESORTS. New Ediiion. 

Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 
YOUNGE{a D.)— 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HEROES. New Edition, lamo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
WlSDr (//. DE)— 

FROM CALAIS TO PEKIN BY LAND. With 

Numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. 

YOUNG OFFICER'S "DON'T"; or, Hints to Youngsters 

on Joining, -yzvao. is. 



CHAPMAN *■ MALI, LIMITED. 



SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
HANDBOOKS 

Handsomely printed in largo crown 8vo. 

PutliikedJaT tkt Cammitlee of tki Ceumil an Eduiation. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. By Margaret 

Stoku. With iii« Woodcuc! Cmwa Sro, ts- 

A Ubruy Ldiiion. tlcny Svo, ji, 6(1. 

FOOD GRAINS OF INDIA. By Prof. A. H. Church, M.A., 

F.C.S.F.I.C. Wiih NamtiDoi WiKxlcatL SmaU 4I0. 6>. 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGVPT. By Stanley 

Lahi PooLi. B.A.. M.A.R.S, With loB Woodcuu, Ctovfi l.o, .l 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN: A Handbook to the China made in 

Ensland dnnng ihc iSth CeDlurr, u illunnlcij br SpcdiSeDl cUefly in Ilia 
Nuitiiij>lCDlltcLioiii.»yP«iF.A.H.CHi,'ii:M, M.A. WUhmuiKiouiWwdcDU. }t. 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA: A 

Huidboal: ID Ihc Rproduiilkin of Goldunithi' <n»ti ud dtbct An Trcuum from 
thAi couatfv m 1h? Somb Kouinctoo UuKam. By Altiku MAflitJtLi- With 

FRENCH POTrERY. By Paul Gasnault and Edouard 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE: A Handbook to the Wares 

in ih.'Nati^.l Collcoion' 'ty Pii&f. A. A. o"iicH, jTaT Will b*™™* 
Woudi^Ii. ]•. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, From the Earliest 

r»nu Id ih> Du>i>h Cunquul of £tigljui<l. Uy J. J. A. WoiaA.ti. Hon. K.5.A,, 
ftc&c Wiih M*p aod Woodcuu. 3i~ M. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 

TIHK. ByHAVl HlT4)UliAHI>,Xo»i>lAniiqii>rTarSndca. Wiib ouiutoio 
WoDduit>. n. «d. 

PRECIOUS STONES: Considered in their Scieniific and 

Anliuc Rlaiiui. wiih B CiuU>Ki» of (he Tnwnicnd ODkctfon d( Gcmi in Ihi 



By Sir Gborce C. M. 



HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COLLEC- 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. 

Wilh numnWU WoodcoB. 41. 



JUAN F. RiaSo, 
GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. With numerous Woodcuts. 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS' WORK. By John Hungbb- 
TAPESTRY. By Alfred deChampeaux. With Woodcuts, as. 6d- 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE ft ART BANDBOOKS-Cmi 



ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Comracidal U: 



JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report. With an 

Introduciim und C.Ialogue by A. W. Fhakks, M.A., F.ILS "- ' "~- 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION , 

ofScioiiiiicApparuuL 31. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With Numerousi 
TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D-uI 



:.A,, 



THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic Illus- 

imlioci. HyjA»ES Bill, Ph.D., ac,,Prindp»lo[ihiSonitrMlHQBiBUboi»lQry. 

Part t.— To, CoffEc. Cocsa. Sdeu, &c ol 6d. 

Pun II.— Milk, Buutr, ChM«, CitrMli, Prepired Si«ch«, fa:, js. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Carl Enoel. With i 
MANUAL OF DESIGN, compfled from the Writings i _ 

Addnufi of RiciuHD Ridghavi, R.A. By Gilbut R. RioeuvK. We£| 
Woodcuii. ai. W. - " 




CUAPMAlf tf HALL, LIMITED. 



CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS. 



THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

An •ntirel; Kev Edition, hftndiomcly priatad, canUiiung all th« FortraiU 

KDd lUuitrktioni, in 8*«eat«ea Tolnmei, dsm}r Bto, Si. eaeb. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION' Ann i'AST AND TRKSENT. 3 vols. 
SARTOR RESARTUS; IIEKOES AND HERO WORSHIP, i vol. 
UFE OF JOHN STERLING— LIFE OF SCHILLER, i vol. 
LATTER-DAV PAMPHLETS-EARLV KINGS OF NORWAY- 
ESSAY ON THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN KSOX. i vo;. 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 6 vUi. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. J vols. 



I.IBRART EDITION COMPLETB. 
Handsomely ppint«d in a« vols., damy 8vo, olotb, £1S 8*. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A HUtory. 3 vols., each 95. 

UFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

OF HIS WORKS. WiaiSupplemtiit of 1*7). Pom»il uid PI.1B. ».. 

CRITICAL AND MISCEi-LANEOUS ESSAYS. With Porliait. 
ON HEROES. HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY. 7^ W. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9a. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9s. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols.. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 
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CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
*j iWj, Crevm Sua, eltik, £y ji. 



OLIVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS ANO SPEECHES, «ih Elod- 

AND 

MISCELLA. 

AND 



TRANSLATIONS FROM 

GERMAN OF MUS/eUS. Tl 
AND RICHTER. i vol., «». 

WILHELM MEISTER, b/ Giiclhe. 



;_voi^, x;. 91. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have now issued tx a Cheap Rale in i populM 
ronn, a eomplcio Ediiion of CARLYLE'S WORKS. The volumes wti 
handsonielir piinled and bound in cToIh, nnd published it Ome Skilliu^ eaek. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. Wilh Poitmil of Thomas Carlylc. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols. 
OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 5 voU.J 



!h Portr 



ofOliv. 



ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. AND THE HEROIC 
IN HISTORY. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 

THE LIFE OF SCHILLER, AND EXAMINATION OF HISl 

WORKS. Withl'on™!. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. Wilh Porlrait. 
IliSTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 10 vol?. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MUS.-EUS, TIECK, AND RrCHTER.-J 
THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; Ejsaxon ihe Porlrailsof Knoi J 



OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. Crown 8 vo. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, avals. [In t/.t Prtit ^^ 

SIXPENNY EDITION. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. Eighiiei'h Thousand. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS; U-JRNS, Johnson, Scott, Thk Diamowq Necklaci. 




CHAPMAN A. HALZ^ UMIIED. 

DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

ORIGINAL KDITIONS, 
In dtmy 9vg. 



OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustralions by Marcus 



BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth. 
LITTLK DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 



*,• TAt rriamnJir ef Diikini's It'attl TOirt ntl trislnally friHitJ in Jtmy ft-a. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.— awi/^««^ 



LIBRARY EDITION. 



In post 9vo. With the Onginal lUustrations, 30 thUs. , cloih^ £ta. 



PICKWICK PAPERS 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 39 

MARTIN CHU2ZLEWIT 40 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP & REPRINTED PIECES 36 



... 43 Illustms., 3 vols. x6 c 

2 vols. 16 
2 V0I& 16 



BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES 

BLEAK HOUSE 

LITTLE DORRIT 

DOMBEY AND SON ... 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 

OLIVER TWIST 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS ... 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

PICTURES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES 8 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 8 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES 12 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from "Household Words," &c. 14 



36 
40 

40 

38 
38 
40 

39 
24 
17 
16 
8 



2 vols^ 16 

2 vols. x6 

2 vols. x6 

2 vols. 16 

2 vols. 16 

2 vols. 16 

2 vols. 16 



I vol. 

I vol. 

1 vol. 

1 voL 

I vol. 

I vol. 

I vol. 
I vol. 
X vol 
I vol. 



8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 



THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS ByJOHN FoRSTER. With 111 usirations. 

Uniform with this Edition. los. 6d. 



I . 



A NEW EDITION OF ABOVE, WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, IN CROWN 8vo, 30 VOLS. IN SETS ONLY. 



CHAPMAN ^ HALL, LIMITED. 
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•DICKENS'S (CHARLES) 'WOViKS.'- Continued. 



THE "CHARLES DICKENS" EDITION. 



In Crown Zvo. In at vols,, cloih, witk Illustrations, £j ids. 



... 8 Illustrations ... 4 o 



•• 



»• 



• • 



*» 



»• 



•» 



PICKWICK PAPERS 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 8 

DOMBEY AND SON 8 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 8 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 8 

BLtEAK liOUSE ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

L<I 1 1 1 «K UCjKKl 1 ... ... ... ... ... ... o 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 8 

BARNABY RUDGE 8 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 8 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 4 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES 8 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from " Household Words ' ... 8 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ ... ... ... ... ... 8 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES ... 8 

v^HRlolMAo BUwKd ... ... ... ... ... 8 

OLIVER TWIST 8 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 8 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY ... 8 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 4 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Numerous lUiistrations. 9 vols. 7 o 
THE IJETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS a vol*. 8 o 



•• 



»• 



ft 



»» 



»» 



•• 



•1 



•» 



t» 



t» 



... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 6 

... 3 o 

... 3 o 

... 3 o 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.— Ciw«i^/«^ 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

OVITH LIFS.) 

ComfUU in J2 VoluiHa, Dtwty 8vo. los. ea^h ; or set, £i6. 

This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger tjpe than has ben 
employed in any prerious edition. The type has been cast especially for it, aad 
the page is of a sixe to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, vfaidn. 
various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever 
widdy-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a itallf 
handsome library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens's wish lo 
preserve. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. With 4a Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phix. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illus- 
trations by Catlermole, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With lUusirations by 
Cattcrmolc, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. i vol With 

8 Illustrations. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 lUustrations by Phii. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 IllustraUons by Phiz. 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.. 
Maclise, R.A., &c. &c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From "Household Words" and "All the Year 

Round.") With 14 Illustrations. 
EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES With la Illustrations by 

S. L. Fildes. 
LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With Portraits. 2 vols. 

(not separate.) 




SKETCHES BV ' 

PICKWICK, awk 

OLIVER TWIST. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWfT. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 3 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

BLEAK H0U6E, a vols, 

LITTLE DORRIT, a vols. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP anl 

BARNABV RUDGE. i vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

EDWIN DROOD uta MISCELLANIES. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY A!*b AMERICAN NOTES. 



HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

VJOITUJil Y^rAMIIIJ MA.I'J'IO'I IMT 

Ih 23 ValutHts. CrewH 4/0, c/Mii, /4 Sj. 6J. 

MARTIN LHUZZLEWIT, witb 59 lUuslralion*. dolli, 55. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, wiih 60 lUuslraliorn and a Poriiail, clmli. 5I. 

BLEAK HOUSE, wiih 61 Illusirations, cloth, 55. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 lllustraHona, clolh, 51. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, vrilh 56 Illuslralions. dolfi, 51. f 1 ■ 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, wilh 5B liluslrations. clolh. 51. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. whh sg Ilhutimlkin olofb. J*. 

DOUBBV AND aDN,gUiGi nhWiUlaD*, ckHb, s& 

BSWIN DROOD; REPRINTED PIECES i and oIlMrSuriei, with 3a iuau*. 
dcMi. doth, 51. 

THCLIFEOF.DICKEN& BvJOHH FOBSrn. Wllh^ollliutratioiu. Ooib, 5*. 

BARNABY RUDGE, wllh 46 Illuitratloni, dolh, 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 3a Illustratioiu, clolh. 4s. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, wilb aj Illiulralioiu, dotb, 4s. 

OLIVER TWIST, witb 38 lUimrations, cloib, 31. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, wilh 36 lUmtration*. clotb, 3*. 

SKETCHES BY ■' BOZ." witb 36 lUuslnuions. cloth, 31. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, wllh 16 lUtinraiions, cloth, 31. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, wilh 38 lUiulrellonj. cloth. 31. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 lUiulretion). clotb, 3). 



A TALE OF TWO CITIES, wilh 95 lUuilralioiu, cloth, 31 
HARD TIMES, witb ao lUnMnulont. doth. ai. Od. 




CHAPMAN y^ HALL, LIMITED. 



DICK-ENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.— &»//«««/. 



THE CABINET EDITION. 

In 32 vols. smiU Tcap. Svo, Marble Paper Sides, Cloth Bukx, with aocat 
edgci, piice Eighteenpence each. 

Eatk Volume renlaias Eight Illuslratieni rrprodueej /rem the Ori-inali, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Two Vols. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, Two Vols. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBV, Two VoA 
SKETCHES BY " BOZ." 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
THE PICKWICK. PAPERS, Tno Vols. 
BARNABV RUDGE, Two Vols. 
BLEAK HOUSE, Two Vols. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 
EDWIN DROOD; AND OTHER STORIES. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, Tvro Vols. 
A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
DOMBEV AND SON, Two Vols. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
LITTLE DORRIT, Two Vols, 
MUTUAL FRIEND, Two Vols. 
HARD TIMES. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
REPRINTED PIECES. 



L 



n BOOKS PVBUSa£M> BY 




DICKENS'S (CHARLES) YiOBJL^—ComUnMii. 
MR. DICKENS'S READINGS. 

Fcap. 9/u§^ sewttU 

CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE, is. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, is. 

CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY, is. 

STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. is. 

POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE 
INN, and MRS. GAMP. is. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the Original Coloured Plates. 

Bdnf? a reprint of the Original Edition. With red border lines. SmaH 8ro, 
red cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 



CHARLES DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

REPRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES. 

Illustrated by John Leech, D. Maclisk, R.A., R. Doyle 

C. Stan FIELD, R.A., &c. 

Fcap, clothy IS. each. Complete in a case^ js, 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. 

THE CHIMES : A Goblin Story. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH : A Fairy Tale of 

Home. 

THE BAITLE OF LIFE. A Lore Stor>% 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST'S STORY. 



SIXPENNY REPRINTS. 

READINGS FROM THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

As selected and read by himself and now published for the first lime. Illustralcd. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, and THE HAUNTED MAN. 

]^y Charles Dickens. Illustrated. 

THE CHIMES: A Goblin Storv, and THE CRICKET 

ON THE HEARTH. Illustrated. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE: A Love Story, HUNTED 
DOWN, AND A HOLIDAY ROMANCE. Illustrated.^ 
The last Three Volumes as Christmas Works, 
In One Volume, red cloth, 2s. 6d. 



CHAPMAN &' HALL, UMI7ED. 39 

SCIENCE AND ART 

3 .journal for ZTroriitrtt aiiD StuOmls. 

ISSUED BV Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL. Limited, 

AKsnta for tbe Science and Art Departmeiit of tbe Committee of 

Oounotl on Bdncatlon. 

MONTHL.Y, PRICE THREEPENCE. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Whh Hu:h tuot o< tfa« Joiimar, pqpert dt drawiQ^a >r« affnvd Tor IMjb Compflliliao, 
eMtndinc D<nr the nn(c of inbiccu of Ibe Ecisnca vid Ait DciMiimtut ud Ciiy ami 
CuiMtoT Lomliw liulituic, 

■ ' ~ ■ " " t Schooll »nd 0»»M in Ihe Cnilcd Kingdom, 



. lithough «ii>(ed 






rfffW5 Of SUBS0RIP7I0N. 



ONB YEARS SUBSCRIPTION , 
HALF 

SINGLE COPY 

POSTACB IfONTHLY EXTRA . 



Chequts and Post Office Orders to bt made payable ta 
CHAPMAN 4 HALL, Limited.' 






Answers to the Questions (Elementary and Advanced) set at 
the Examinations of the Science and Art Department of 
May, 1887, are published as under, each subject being 
kept distinct, and Issued in pamphlet form separately. 

1. Animal Physiology By J. H, E. Hr.>ck. M.D,, U.S. 

(Load.) 
a. Building Construction H. Adami, M.I.C.E. 

3. TiiKOKETlCAL MICHANICS ._ ... J. C. Fell, M. I.M.E. 

4. Ikoncanic Chkmistkv (Tbeorclica]) Rev. F. W. Iliincic, M.A. 

5. T>illo— At-TKRKAnVE Cou&SE ... I. IIoWil»l, F.C.S. 

6. MAONrn-^M AND Elictkicitv ... W. Hitibeii, F.I.C, F.C.S. 

7. Phviioorapiiy W. Rheam, B.Se. 

S. PHACTRAI.i'LANR&SOLIDGEOMBTKV II. An^l. 

9, Art — Third Gkadk. Pbrspbctivb a. Fiibur. 

10. romt Mathematics R. R- St«l, F.CS. 

tl. Machikk Coi«!(T«Uctio(i& DiAWiNQ H. Adanu, M.I.CE, 

11. PaincirLKS oy Aknicultukr ... Dr. Webb, B.Sc. 

13. SouNO, LiisnT, Aso llrAT C. A. Sievens. 

14- IIVCIRNK J. I. Pillcy. 

IJ, ISOII..ANIC CHEMiSTRV (Pranliail) ... ). iiowipi. F.C.S. 
nw piiee el e>eh FRmphlat will be 2d. a«t, poittge inclndBd. SpKUl 
Urmi Will ba glvn if qoaaticl** v« ordsnd. 



